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How Austria foiled a violent attempt 


at a Communist putsch 





By G. E. R. Gedye 


THE VIENNA RIOTS 


VIENNA, OCTOBER 3 
A COMBINATION of many factors 
induced the Russians and Aus- 
trian Communists on September 26 
to hold a dress rehearsal for the 
general strike and political putsch 
which they later announced their 
intention of staging on October 4. 
For over two months, the Rus- 
sians had been taking increasingly 
fewer pains than in the previous five 
years of occupation to conceal the 
wires by which they controlled theii 
feeble 


munist puppets, who were able to 


numerically Austrian Com- 
secure only 5 per cent of the vote, 
for five seats out of 165, in last 
years parliamentary elections. But 
they would not have come into the 
open as they did on September 26 
were it not for three things: (1) 
the need to divert attention from 
their setback in Korea; (2) the eco- 
nomic crisis in Austria, which neces- 
sitated a new wage-price agreement 
announced on September 26, and 
(3) the apparently decreasing in- 
terest of the British in Austria. 

The average Austrian worker's 
wages since 1945 have been barely) 
sufficient for a decent standard of 
living. The official trade-union view 


is that the standard of living 
is “no worse than in 1938.” but that 
was low. Still. conditions have been 
tolerable since 1947. 

Toward the end of last year. how- 
ever, prices showed a tendency to 
creep up, and a demand for increased 
wages arose. Since the trade union 
leaders were convinced that this 
would lead to further price rises and 
inflation. the Communists _ started 
shouting for higher wages in the 


hope of starting street disorders. 


UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTIES 


On top of these foreseeable dif- 
ficulties came the unforeseen one of 
the Korean conflict and the ensuing 
rise in world prices. For nearly 
three months, employes, unions. the 
Governments and the Chambers of 
Labor and Trade have been negotiat- 
ing a new wage-price agreement. The 
main items which will be fixed at new 
high prices are bread, sugar and coal. 
To offset this. there is a general 
wage increase of 10 per cent. The 
union leaders are satisfied that this 
covers the additional price increases. 
the chief 


they will make it possible to pay 


merit of which is_ that 


the peasant a better price for his 








Vienna, like Berlin an island of democracy in a Communist sea. has 
moved into the forefront of the cold war in recent weeks. Despite the failure 
of the Austrian Communists’ Soviet-backed putsch on October 4, there is no 
reason to believe that Communist efforts to seize this key Central European 
bastion will slacken. THE New Leaver is glad to offer its readers these two 
accounts, one of the September 26 “tune-up” strike and the other of the big 
show on October 4, by the distinguished British foreign correspondent, G. 
E. R. Gedye. Mr. Gedye, who is the author of The Revolver Republic, Be- 
trayal in Central Europe and other books, will be reporting to Tue NEW 
LEADER from Vienna regularly from now on. 











grain and to cut in half the expend- 
iture of Marshall Plan food subsidies. 

There are two things which tend 
to worry rank-and-file workers. The 
first is why their leaders told them 
last February not to demand higher 
wages, as it would drive prices up, 
whereas now they urge a wage-price 
increase. But the Austrian worker 
possesses a very high standard of 
political education. Given a couple of 
weeks for meetings and discussions, 
every worker would understand fully 
why what was frowned upon in Feb- 
ruary is greeted calmly, if not with 
smiles, today. But the Russian occu- 
pation authorities and the Commu- 
nists were determined that he should 
not have these couple of weeks. but 
should be rushed and panicked into 
demonstrations, and exploited to 
carry out a putsch which would add 
Austria to the list of “peoples de- 
mocracies.” 

The Austrian 
worry is where the 10-per-cent wage 


worker's set ond 
increase will come from. He feels 
that the Government will be unable 
to prevent employers from passing it 
on to the consumer by price in- 


means that many 


creases. which 
necessities like clothing and footwear 
will go up without a corresponding 
wage boost. 

A source of great encouragement 
to the Russians, and corresponding 
discouragement to many Austrians, 
has been the new British policy of 
turning over to the Austrians-—-i.e. 
abandoning—cold-war weapons like 
the press, radio and movies, which 
implies that they may be preparing 
to pull out. This was another reason 
for testing the efficacy of long-stand- 
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ing blueprints for a putsch. An ad- 
ditional motive was to show the 
Austrian Communists that they could 
expect open Russian backing and to 
warn the Austrian people that the 
Western powers, with their new- 
“civilian” administration, would be 
unable to stand up to the fully mili- 
tarized Russian regime. 

Following a terrific propaganda 
drumfire, the Russians and Commu- 
nists put their plans into operation 
on Tuesday, September 26. Workers 
in the Soviet-controlled “USIA” fac- 
tories (seized from the Austrians five 
years ago on the threadbare excuse 
that they 
property), were sent out into the 


were “former Germany 


streets, where they chased away local 
police and directed traffic, making 
columns 


road-blocks and forming 


commanded by Communist “activ- 
ists.” or storm troopers. to march 
on the Chancellery. The Russians 
forced Ravag, the Austrian radio 
station, which is unfortunately lo- 
cated in their sector, to broadcast 
a stream of Communist propaganda. 

In the heart of Vienna, all roads 
leading to the Chancellery—where 
the Cabinet was meeting to approve 
the new wage-price agreement—had 
been blocked by a double cordon 
of police vans drawn across the 
street and manned by considerable 
police forces. Here again, the Rus- 
sians sabotaged the defense of the 
area by ordering the police in the 
Soviet sector to disobey the instruc- 
tions of the Police President. Red 
Army trucks drove hundred of Aus- 
trian Communist storm troopers to 
the scene of battle, Russian officers 
in uniform looked on approvingly 
everywhere, and four Russian officers 
finally forced the police to let the 
mobs through. 

I was standing outside the Chancel- 
lery when, after an hour-long siege. 
the first wave of howling Commu- 
nists broke through the barrier at the 
National Theater and surged around 
The great doors 
were swung shut and barred, and the 


the Chancellery. 


police drew back to one side. Russian 
loud-speaker trucks drove through 
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the police barriers to enable Ernst 
Fischer and other Communist lead- 
ers to deliver incendiary speeches to 
their supporters. I saw one feeble 
attempt by a group of police to use 
a jet of water—not a regular fire 
hose—against the rioters instantly 
defeated by a hail of stones, bricks 
and sticks. 

The police made no attempt to 
gain control of the situation. There 
were several reasons for this. Some 
of the responsible authorities feared 
the results of creating Communist 
Most of the local police 


“martyrs.” 
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chiefs in the Russian sector are 
Communists, and the policemen liv- 
ing there knew that the “activists” 
were continually on the watch to 
identify any policeman taking action 
against Communists, so that later 
he might be ambushed and beaten up. 

The Americans, who bore respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of order 
during the month of September 
(after the regular Austrian authori- 
ties). summoned a four-power meet- 
ing of Allied Commanders, accord- 
ing to protocol. This was sabotaged 
by the Russians’ refusal to attend. 
About noon, after learning that the 
Cabinet was no longer meeting at the 
Chancellery, the Communist leaders 
called the action off for the day and 
sent their men home. 

Meanwhile, in many parts of Aus- 
tria, the putsch exercise had gone 





off according to plan. Many railroad 
stations, postal and telegraph offices 
and other public buildings were 
occupied for several hours and all 
traffic halted. At other points, the 
Russians drove tanks across railroad 
tracks to block trains and forbade 
the telegraph office to put through 
any calls except those to the Com- 
munist party, the fire department or 
ambulance stations. Having demon- 
strated that neither the Austrian 
police nor the troops of the Western 
Allies would them from 
achieving their aims, the Commu- 
nists called it a day. In the Ameri- 
Upper 


prevent 


can Zone, particularly in 
Austria, they received the cooperation 
of the neo-Nazi “VDU” party 
(“Union of Independents”) and 
Volksdeutsche DP’s. 

Two days later, the usual fort- 
nightly meeting of the Allied Coun- 
cil took place, with an American as 
monthly chairman. The latter, U.S. 
High Commissioner Gen. Keyes, used 
very strong language, reciting the 
evidence of active Soviet support of 
the disorders. He warned the Rus- 
sians that, if such a situation arose 
again, the Americans and their allies 
would see to it that order was re- 
stored, if necessary without consult- 
ing them. He was strongly supported 
by the British High Commissioner 
and Minister to Austria, Sir Harold 
Caccia, and by General Béthouart, 
the French High Commissioner. 

The Commissioners’ blunt language 
came none too soon, but the Allies 
must be prepared to back up their 
words with deeds. As already pointed 
out, suspicions have been aroused by 
Britain’s slackening off in the cold 
war. Unless this impression is erased, 
a general collapse of Austrian morale 
must be expected. And why not? 
If the West were really to become 
apathetic, it would mean a swift 
Russo-Communist triumph, with a 
massacre of anti-Communists. 

The seriousness of the situation 
is proved by the fact that, on Octo- 
ber 1, the Communist organ, Volks- 
stimme, published a resolution of 
the Communist shop stewards calling 
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on the police and gendarmerie to 
disobey orders and side with the 
rioters “next time.” No action what- 
ever was taken against the authors 
of this incitement to mutiny, although 
the Minister of the Interior broad- 
cast an appeal to the police on the 
same day to do their duty, threaten- 
ing penalties against any delinquents. 

The call to police disobedience 
was issued by the same assembly of 
Communist shop stewards which de- 
livered an “ultimatum” to the Gov- 
ernment, demanding either that the 
wage increases be doubled or the 
new increases come into force, while 
prices were kept at the old ceiling. 
Failing a Government surrender to 
their demands by midnight, October 
3, they promised to call a general 
strike and 
throughout Austria, to start Wednes- 


street demonstrations 
day morning, October 4. 

The Communists hope to bring 
out with them a section of the So- 
cialist trade unionists who, though 
by no means anxious to aid the 
Communists, fear that the 10-per-cent 
wage rise, while compensating for 
the higher fixed prices, will be nulli- 
fied by the efforts of employes to 
absorb it in new price increases. A 
vote held on October 1 in the Brit- 
ish-zone Steyr works showed a large 
majority in favor of going ahead 
with the strike—a bad sign, which 
showed that a considerable number 
of non-Communists supported the 
Communist strike. Ravag, nominally 
the Government-owned national 
broadcasting system but now largely 
Russian-controlled, has redoubled its 
efforts to spread the propaganda of 
revolt. So matters stood on Tuesday, 


October 3. 
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The “general strike” was a com- 
plete fiasco. Non-Communist workers 
paid practically no attention to it, 
although several thousand in the 
Russian sector were forcibly pre- 
vented from working. One factory in 
Wiener Neustadt was besieged for 
three days and nights by the Com- 


munists, while the Socialists worked 
and slept in the factory. Elsewhere, 
Communists armed with cudgels 
seized factories and kept out the 
majority who wanted to work. 

The general strike was cailed for 
Wednesday. Its failure was immedi- 
ately obvious and violence was re- 
doubled. Everywhere, the Russians 
openly protected the rioters. They 
refused to allow the Vienna police 
into their sector, and Government 
protests to the Allied Council were 
disregarded. The barriers set up in 
the Soviet sector and the surround- 
ing Soviet-occupied provinces were 
so makeshift that a single gendarme 
could have moved any one of them, 
but none was permitted to. In some 
cases, Austrian police in Russian ter- 
ritory who revealed themselves as 
Communists even attacked workers 
who tried to get the trams running. 
The Government had no control over 
its own radio system, the “Ravag,” 
which, throughout the rioting, actu- 
ally broadcast incitements to violence 
and disorder. 

On Thursday evening, when Com- 
munist violence was at its maximum, 
non-Communist shop stewards from 
Soviet-sector factories decided to re- 
sort to “self-help.” They agreed that 
all three shifts should appear without 
warning at the factories next morn- 
ing, clear out the Communists by 
force and resume work. The Com- 
munists’ so-called “strike committee” 
got wind of this. Simultaneously, it 
also received an urgent verbal order 
Russians. By 


from the morning, 


street banners were removed, the 
wild boys were called off, and the 
workers were able to get back to 
their jobs peacefully. 

There is no doubt that the protest 
the Austrian Government cabled over 
the head of the Allied Council, to 
which so many futile protests had 
been made, caused the imperious 
Vishinsky to order the Battle for 
Austria ended before it was added 
to his worries over problems like 
getting Red China into the UN. 

The defeat of the Soviet attempt 
to overthrow the state—as Minister 





of Interior Oscar Helmer rightly de- 
scribed it—was a triumph of the 
good sense of the Austrian workers 
who refused to let the Communists 
turn their justified anxieties over 
the price situation into a pretext for 
a coup. The Cominform had made no 
secret of its hopes. Near Sopron, on 
the Hungarian side of the frontier, 
huge placards proclaimed: “Aus- 
trians! Hold out until the weekend 
and you will be one of us!” (that is, 
become a “people’s democracy”). 
Helmer added that this was no 
real triumph. The Government had 
proved unable to control its own ex- 
ecutive organs in the Soviet sector; 
and the Communists there clearly 
demonstrated that they can blockade 
Vienna with Russian support. That 
attempts will again be made to over- 
throw the Government is certain. 


PROMISES 


Neither the Government, nor the 
police, nor the Allies saved Austria. 
Credit goes rather to the factory 
workers, miners, bus and tram driv- 
ers, and railwaymen. It remains now 
for the peasantry, the middle classes, 
and the well-to-do to remember this 
and pay their debt. Austrian wages 
are still very low. The union leaders 
recently succeeded, with difficulty, in 
getting a 10 per cent raise accepted 
as adequate to meet the increased 
cost of living. It was firmly promised 
that new price increases to enable 
employers to pass the wage raise on 
to the consumer would not be toler- 
ated. But, as the Communists remind- 
ed the workers, similar promises have 
been made before—and forgotten. 
This promise the profit-minded bour- 
geois who largely control the senior 
party in the Government coalition— 
the Catholic-Conservative Volks- 
partei—will forget at their peril. No 
excuses about the “overhead not be- 
ing able to carry the 10 per cent 
wage raise” will help. The workers— 
who know very well what they have 
done for the state and at what risk— 
are in no mood to let themselves be 
cheated of their due: fair prices and 
fulfilled promises. 
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HE OTHER DAY I wrote a few 
den in praise of British broad- 
casting. As I recall my little essay, I 
spoke with special warmth of Lon- 
don’s Third Program. My report has, 
naturally, kicked up a good deal of 
response. And, so far, not one corres- 
pondent has taken the other side. I 
am sorry, because there are plenty of 
things to be said in favor of our U.S. 
way of making Marconi serve the 
needs of commerce. But, for the pres- 
ent, the reformers, the critics, the 
idealists have the floor. 

Here comes my old friend, Ralph 
Pearson, for example. Ralph is an 
artist, a sensitive chap. Some things 
he just can’t stand. So he writes: 
“Why no mention of our beloved 
New York City Station along with 
your tribute to BBC? It is our BBC. 
I live in the East mainly because of 
WNYC. Would move out to New 
Mexico if I could take it along.” 

I accept the amendment. The boys 
in the broadcasting studios down at 
the Municipal Building know how I 
feel about them. Their programs are 
straight, clean, honest, decent and 
without the recurring insults of ad- 
vertising. They give us real music, 
good numbers intelligently  intro- 
duced and played straight through 
so that they make sense. WNYC has 
also been broadcasting the chief 
events direct from the United Na- 
tions. No other station would dare 
to do this. These recent sessions, in 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Jingle 
That Jangles 


which history is being made, give the 
listener a sense of the realities which 
he could gain in no other way. 

Moreover, among all the broad- 
casting concerns, WNYC is the only 
one which gives young performers 
a break. Generally speaking, one 
tenor or one violinist acquires a repu- 
tation—and then, on and on through 
the years, we hear just that one. In 
the meantime, dozens of young per- 
formers come up through the schools 
and never have a chance to get on the 
air or earn a cent. That is, except 
insofar as WNYC gives them that 
chance. Many a fine young artist has 
sent his voice out for the first time 
from the studios supported by the 
City of New York. And it is a thrill- 
ing thing for the listeners to think 
that, almost any afternoon, they may 
tune in on young people who will be 
the great stars of the future. 

I think I should put in at least 
a paragraph about Manhattan’s 
WOQXR. It is not as unique as it once 
was, but it is still something special. 
One thing I particularly appreciate: 
Its announcers are sufficiently culti- 
vated to know how to pronounce 
French, German and Italian words. 
Hearing these men speak the words 
as if they were accustomed to them 
and were not just coached to parrot 
them, is a real relief after the suffer- 
ing one endures from other stations. 
And, of course, I enjoy the WQOXR 
music just as I do that which I hear 
over WNYC. 

Yet the dignified station of the 
New York Times is rapidly sliding 
down toward the level of the riotous 
and ranting spielers of stuff on the 
grocer’s or druggist’s shelves. If the 


advertising man’s scripts are usually 
delivered with a shade more refine- 
ment than on the regular low-class 
programs, the difference is diminish- 
ing. 

Take this example, a small item 
which has been irritating me of late: 
There is a certain brand of coffee 
I hear lauded over and over again. 
It happens to be perfectly good 
coffee; we have even used it in our 
kitchen. But the advertising man in- 
sists on repeating over and over that 
this coffee is roasted all the way 
through—and hence it is a man’s 
coffee. The very idea is silly. I sup- 
pose all coffees are roasted all the 
way through. And surely all ihe good 
ones, which are numerous, are men’s 
coffees as well as women’s. 

Now let the great advertising ex- 
ecutives or the presidents of the net- 
works consider for a moment the 
idiocy of this performance. What do 
they think of their public? What do 
they expect to achieve by chattering 
obvious nonsense? Since WQXR is 
doing more and more of this sort of 
thing, I cannot rate it alongside 
BBC. 

I must add a word of cheer for all 
our long-suffering tuners-in. Help is 
on the way. I have heard from a 
good many who have become adept 
at turning off the radio the moment 
a commercial theatens. So accustomed 
are they to the rhythm of the air- 
waves that, without thought or cal- 
culation, they bring the broadcast 
back at the precise moment when the 
salesman’s foolishness is finished. 

But these are not the gladdest tid- 
ings of all. The information I wish 
to convey is that two young friends 
of mine are at work on a gadget. And 
what a gadget! This simple little de- 
vice, when attached to your radio, 
will automatically purify the stream 
of information and entertainment 
that pours into your waiting ears. 
What so many of my friends are now 
doing by the labor of their hands 
will, in the course of time, be taken 
care of mechanically. And_ then, 
what next? Why, no advertising. The 
golden goose is committing suicide. 








By David C. Williams 
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Britain Takes the Middle Road 


At the Labor party convention in Margate, the leftist wing 


headed by Aneurin Bevan gave way, and the party backed 


the more moderate course espoused by Herbert Morrison 


LONDON 
_— major political par- 
ties—the Labor. Conservative 


and Liberal parties—-have all held 
their annual conventions this month. 
They have shown differences of opin- 
ion about the manner in which 
Britain should be governed, as is 
normal and natural in a democracy. 
But on the great international issues. 
rearmament and resistance to Soviet 
aggression wherever it may occur. 
they have shown an_ encouraging 
unity. 

These conventions, of course, can- 
not be compared to ours in America. 
No candidates are selected at them. 
Their main job is the discussion of 
party policy. In the case of the Labor 
party, it is still felt that convention 
decisions should have binding force. 
Conservatives and Liberals, more 
accustomed to the responsibility of 
government, have never considered 
that an annual convention is quali- 
fied to run the affairs of a nation. 
Thus, Mr. Churchill does not even 
attend Conservative party conven- 
tions: he is formally advised some 
time later of its decisions, and as 
leader of the party is free to accept 
or reject them. The Labor party is 
itself moving toward this position. 
but the official theory now is that. 
while the party convention determines 
policy, the Government can choose 
its own time to put policy into effect. 
Thus, though Labor party conven- 


tions have frequently resolved in 


favor of equal pay for women, the 
Government has not yet accepted it. 

Whatever the real weight of the 
resolutions which they discuss so 
earnestly, there can be no doubt that 


these conventions are an_ essential 





BEVAN — APPLAUSE AND HECKLES 


feature of British democracy. Since 
the war, they have invariably been 
held in large seaside resorts before 
or after the holiday season. While 
this is accidental—the result of the 
blitz and the housing shortage—it 
has certainly contributed to their 
success. In a big city, the delegates 
would be lost to one another as soon 
as they left the auditorium. At the 
seaside, they gather in the few big 


hotels, meet each other on the beach 


or the promenade, or even frolic to- 
gether in the amusement park. On 
this one week of the year, rank-and- 
file party members can meet and 
mingle easily with Cabinet Ministers, 
and watch Herbert Morrison dancing 
the hokey-pokey or Prime Minister 
Attlee putting a ball on the miniature 


golf course. 


MIDDLE ROAD 


It’s an invaluable opportunity. as 
well, for party leaders to feel the 
pulse of the rank and file. Liberal 
leaders, who had been toying with 
the idea of some sort of deal with 
the Tories, were emphatically warned 
by their delegates at Scarborough to 
maintain their independence. Clement 
Attlee, who has the duty of deciding 
the date of the next General Elec- 
tion, observed at Margate that his 
followers were in good heart, but not 
in a fighting mood. They obviously 
wanted him to carry on for some 
months or a year more, in spite of 
the narrowness of his majority. 

Was Labor’s course set to the left 
or right? Indications were that it 
would be directed straight down the 
Morrisonian middle. The delegates 
showed a hankering for the delights 
of leftism when they once again put 
Aneurin Bevan, the fiery Minister of 
Health, at the top of the poll for the 
Executive Committee, and added two 
new members, lan Mikardo and Mrs. 
Barbara Castle. both of whom have 
been associated with R. H. S. Cross- 
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man’s “Keep Left” group of Labor 
MP’s. 

But, having made this gesture to 
the left. they closed ranks and en- 
dorsed with little dissent the party’s 
new statement of policy, Labor and 
the New Society. Indeed, to empha- 
size party unity and dispel the re- 
peated rumors of feuds between them, 
Herbert Morrison and Aneurin Bev- 
an joined in speaking on behalf of 
the document. In place of the specific 
public ownership pledges in Labor’s 
1945 


statement was full of general sen- 


election platform. the new 
tences which could mean anything 
to anybody. In the party’s present 
mood, it has the sound of Morrison- 
ian sweet reasonableness; at another 
time. Aneurin Bevan could give it a 
more class-conscious cast. and _per- 
haps will. 


LABOR-MODERATE 


The delegates were in no mood to 
rebel over foreign policy, and Ernest 
Bevin need hardly have made his 
dash from Lake Success to address 
the convention. His stately tour of the 
world. made by a much thinner and 
more exhausted man than last year. 
was heard with attention and fre- 
quent applause. Even his critics paid 
tribute to much that he had accom- 
plished in the past months. The re- 
solution directed against him was 
overwhelmed by the usual landslide 
majority. 

It was on bread-and-butter issues 
that the delegates showed greatest 
uneasiness. Party leaders, facing cer- 
tain defeat otherwise, accepted a 
resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ment to reduce prices and profits— 
something virtually impossible to do 
in the midst of a worldwide rearma- 
ment boom. Alarm at the rising cost 
of living was shown by the passage 
of a resolution directed at the ex- 
of retail 
though Aneurin 


distribution. Al- 
Bevan had 


given enthusiastic applause for his 


pense 
been 


general oration on the future of So- 
cialism, he was often heckled as he 
sought to reply to criticisms of the 
housing program. The shortage of 
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houses remains a grievance which 
may cost Labor many votes, and the 
Tories are doing all they can to ex- 
ploit it. 

Although Labor proved itself mod- 
erate this year, it by no means iden- 
tified itself with the Conservatives. 
Attlee’s brisk rejection of any pos- 
sibility of a coalition with the Tories 
was strongly applauded. So, also, was 
the first to the public 
ownership of steel, although this has 


reference 


been denounced by the press in lan- 
guage ranging from “folly” to “the 
ultimate insanity.” The Labor party 
remains a socialist party. Indeed, it 





REASONABLE 


MORRISON — SWEET, 


seemed that its leaders went out of 
their way to emphasize the fact. 
Prime Minister Attlee saw the future 
of the world as a struggle between 
Communism and Socialism; Aneurin 
Bevan spoke of world capitalism as 
dead; and even Herbert 
Morrison declared that, as soon as a 


cautious 


worker learned to respect himself, 
he became a Socialist. 

How 
Britain’s close friendship with her, 
fit into this rather doctrinaire pic- 
ture? Most of the speakers skirted 
about this difficulty. Ernest Bevin, 
however, met it head on. In denying 
the possibility that America would 
embark upon a preventive war, he 
roundly declared that the AFL and 
the CIO would bring down any gov- 


does America, and Laber 


ernment that attempted it. 

The other speakers could well have 
followed the line laid down by Mor- 
gan Phillips, the secretary of the 
Labor party, at the international So- 
cialist conference at Copenhagen in 
May. According to this view, now be- 
ing echoed by Socialists everywhere 
in Europe, the United States is one 
of the most progressive countries in 
the world; its trade unions have for 
years had a “decisive” influence on 
the policies of the Government. 

Has President Truman, then, be- 
come a socialist, as John T. Flynn 
charges? Of course not—but the fact 
is that European Socialists have be- 
come so much more moderate in 
their views in recent years that they 
are converging rapidly on Fair 
Dealism. It may still be difficult to 
acknowledge this in a Labor party 
convention. But it is true, all the 
same—except for a surviving inter- 
est in public ownership as such—and 
sensible people welcome it as making 
for more fruitful cooperation among 
the principal nations of the free 
world. 


PEOPLE WILL DECIDE 


Whatever the programs adopted 
by the three party conferences, the 
people of Britain will have their 
chance, not later than next autumn 
and perhaps very soon, to give their 
decision at the polls. The latest 
studies of public opinion indicate 
that it has scarcely changed at all 
since February. But another appeal 
to the voters should yield a dozen or 
so extra seats for Labor, even with 
the same proportionate vote. For, 
after February, it knows upon which 
doubtful 
efforts. The Tories, who were equally 
and superbly effective the country 
over in February, have no room for 
improvements. As for the Liberals, 
they will never repeat their quixotic 
effort of February, when they threw 
475 candidates into a hopeless fight. 
Whatever the result of the next elec- 
tion, it is likely to be the final ap- 
pearance of the Liberal party on any- 
thing like a national scale. 
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WasuincTon, D. C. 
ocTor, don’t look now, but your 
see ag are showing. The 
most beloved and respected of all 
American professional men, the phys- 
ician, is rapidly losing that post of 
honor. The American Medical As- 
sociation, the doctors’ professional 
federation, is rapidly becoming clas- 
sified in the public mind with a 
shabby group of professional anti- 
New Dealers, and the most ruthless 
elements in the business community 
—the utility companies, the insur- 
ance companies, and the real estate 
lobby. 

Only action by reasonable, pro- 
gressive doctors can save the profes- 
sion from loss of the doctor’s great- 
est healing aid: the complete confi 
dence the average patient has in the 
average doctor. The loss of this 
rapport will do infinitely more harm 
than any menace envisioned in even 
the wildest charges against “state 
medicine” or “socialized medicine” 
or even the accurately-labeled bogey- 
man of the AMA—national health in- 
surance. 

The doctors are increasingly being 
pushed into the position of “front 
men” for all of the outfits that make 
a living by blatant campaigns against 
“creeping socialism.” This report 


ALVAINE ‘Hamitron, a jormer editor 
of Labor Press Association, is nou 
a free-lancer in Washington, D. C. 


American Medical Association, now nation's 


biggest lobby, is spending twenty million 


to fight the Administration health program 


By Alvaine Hamilton 


can list only a few recent evidences 
of this trend. Smiting your eyes and 
ears as this issue of THE NEw 
LEADER reaches its readers is the 
most obvious evidence: The $1,110,- 
000 October propaganda campaign 
of the American Medical Association 
itself, which has been joined by a 
hoped-for $19,000,000 from its busi- 
ness and political allies, to fight the 
“menace of socialism.” More about 
that later. There is other evidence. 


UNUSUAL TACTICS 


The House Lobby Investigating 
Committee, which took a look at 
everything in the lobbying field from 
the Committee for Constitutional 
Government to the Americans for 
Democratic Action, is now circulat- 
ing, for a final polishing-up, the re- 
port of the committee’s Democratic 
majority. It characterizes the AMA’s 
assessment of $25 from each of its 
140,000 doctor-members to fight 
health insurance as “blatant, undis- 


guised coercion.” Such a tactic is 


“unusual,” the report observes; 
“most groups have found it wise to 
build more polite pipelines to their 
members’ pockets.” 

After pointing out that AMA was 
the top lobbying spender in 1949, ac- 
cording to reports filed with Con- 
gress, the report makes some re- 
marks which are extremely pertinent 
in view of the AMA advertising drive 
this month: 

“We also count as ‘social costs’ of 
lobbying the ideological conflict and 
public confusion which have already 
begun to result from what we have 
called lobbying by indirection. ‘Lib- 
erty against socialism,’ for example, 
is more than the last-ditch rallying 
cry of a political faction which the 
people have repeatedly disavowed; it 
is the cynically-conceived public-re- 
lations slogan of every reactionary 
pressure group in the country which 
hopes to protect its status by selling 
the people a slickly packaged bill of 
goods. We are prepared to risk our 
national existence against totalitari- 
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anism, yet there are those among us 
who live by the totalitarian principle 
of the great lie, endlessly repeated. 
Political freedom cannot live in an 
atmosphere of such hysterical over- 
simplification. 

“There are finally the economic 
costs of lobbying to be considered, 
and these are staggering. The costs 
of 150 years of relentless raiding of 
the Public Treasury are beyond esti- 
mate, but we do know that the pres- 
ent demands of the great interests 
total far more than the Nation can 
afford. ... 

“It is ultimately the people who 
pay for the big front and the high- 
pressure campaigns that the pressure 
boys put forward. They pay Mr. 
Rumely’s four per cent commissions 
on all book sales of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government; they 
pay for the National Association of 
Real Estate Board’s round-robin tele- 
phone conferences; they pay Mr. 
Purcell L. Smith the $65,000 salary 
which he draws as Washington rep- 
resentative for the private utilities; 
they pay the $2,000,000 which the 
American Medical Association has 
spent in its effort to defeat national 


” 


health insurance... . 


SHABBY IDEAS 


All of the shabby ideas and over- 
worked techniques of the profession- 
al ad-man, who believes you can fool 
the public if the copywriters are 
clever enough, have come to fruition 
in the pre-election drive officially 
sponsored by the AMA. It certain- 
ly follows the pattern described by 
the lobby investigators, even to the 
“socialism” slogans. The details 
have already been revealed: $1,110,- 
000 being spent by the AMA’s Edu- 
cation Campaign operated by profes- 
sional press-agents Clem Whitaker 
and Leone Baxter, and another $19,- 
000,000 anticipated in “tie-in” adver- 
tising by business allies of AMA. 
The saturation campaign material 
barely mentions its ostensible moti- 
vation: to sell the doctor-controlled 
insurance programs, like Blue Cross 


and Blue Shield, to the American 
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public. Instead, the ad and radio 
copy is as banal as any institutional 
advertising. Its chief slogan: “The 
voluntary way is the American way.” 
Hardly the kind of argument that 
will send you running out to buy a 
Blue Cross hospitalization policy! 
But a darned good slogan to bolster 
a sagging GOP election campaign, 
and to put the fear of the AMA’s 
power into the hearts of aspiring 
Democrats. 


"FRONT-MEN' 


The role played by organizations 
of doctors in the electoral battles in 
state after state confirms their new 





AMA PRESIDENT ELMER L. HENDERSON 


“front-man” status. Remember the 
Lehman-Dulles battle in New York 
State, and the  doctors-for-Dulles 
propaganda? The same techniques, 
even the same staff men, went to 
North Carolina to dispose of Frank 
Graham in the Democratic Senatorial 
primaries. 

Now, the doctor-propagandists are 
especially Utah 
Chairman Elbert Thomas of the Sen- 


active in against 


ate Labor Committee, whose op- 
ponent is a former president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers; in California against Helen 
Gahagan 
against Bill Benton; and in Wiscon- 


sin against Andrew Biemiller, who 


Douglas; in Connecticut 


has exposed the AMA most effective- 
ly because of its fight against federal 
aid to medical schools. 

“The AMA’s propaganda team of 
Whitaker and Baxter has turned out 
to be one of the most vicious influ- 
ences in the campaigns this year,” 
according to Director Joseph Keenan 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. 

Keenan told AFL convention dele- 
gates last month that “It was in the 
Lehman-Dulles race in New York a 
year ago November that we discov- 
ered that the American Medical As- 
sociation was not just interested in 
defeat of health insurance legislation. 

“After the Lehman campaign we 
knew that we were faced by a power- 
ful combine including the utilities, 
big financial interests, various manu- 
facturers’ groups as well as the AMA. 
During the campaign Lehman said 
he was against health insurance. If 
the doctors’ lobby were interested 
only in the defeat of those who want- 
ed health insurance, you would nat- 
urally expect them to leave Lehman 
alone. But still they went after him 
tooth and nail. 

“Admittedly, this was a little awk- 
ward. 

“All they could say was that Leh- 
man believed in the things that might 
lead to the things that might lead to 
socialized 
In other 


words, Lehman was portrayed as a 


socialized medicine, and 


medicine is Communistic. 


pro-Stalinist by the process of associ- 
ation about four times removed.” 


‘HOME’ PROTECTION 


Astute politicians find evidence of 
the aliance with the real-estate lobby 
This 
is especially true in the current drive 
to block local low-rent public hous- 
Before federal money 


cropping up in city after city. 


ing projects. 
can be granted for such housing, a 
local authority must be set up, and 
local funds raised. The public ref- 
erendums which accompany __ this 
process have been a favorite target 
of those trying to block public hous- 
ing. On September 12, for instance, 


a referendum vote repealed the local 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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public housing authority law in Flint, 
Michigan. Before the balloting, every 
member of the Genesee County Med- 
ical Society received a letter on of- 
ficial stationery from Dr. I. H. 
Gutow, president. He reminded the 
doctors that “socialized medicine is 
only one part of a pattern. . . Flint 
doesn’t need 1000 public housing 
units. .. . Public housing is un-Amer- 
. . Public housing is discrim- 
inatory. ..” The letter called on all 
doctors to get behind the Home Pro- 
tection League, local real estate front 
organized to fight the public housing 
“Advise 


neighbors, and patients to vote ‘yes’,” 


ican. . 


proposal. your friends, 


the doctors were urged. 


ALLIANCES 


But the most sordid evidence of 
the doctor-reactionary alliance is re- 
vealed in the way doctors are pro- 
moting the John T. Flynn book, The 
Road Ahead. The Committee for 
Constitutional Government, run by 
Executive Secretary Edward A. Rum- 
ely, boasts that it has distributed 
750,000 copies already. Rumely de- 
scribes the Flynn book as the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin or Das Kapital of the 
20th century. The House lobby re- 
port will characterize it as a “moody 
panegyric to the 18th century.” 

Whatever Flynn’s bitter attack on 
British Socialism and the American 
Fair Deal may do, it certainly ap- 


peals to the doctors. The scholarly 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation reviewed it in the same is- 
sue with such tomes as An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Experimental 
Medicine and The Biology of Mental 


Defect. The Flynn book got a rave 
review: “This book is more than a 
warning. It is an exposé of those 


persons and groups who are trying 
to alter the fundamental structure of 
our society. It enables its readers to 
sweep aside the web of deception 
spun by the socialist forces in this 
country.” 

Rumely, in his testimony before 
the House investigators, boasted that 
“One great surgeon in the west, head 
of a medical clinic, who knows first- 
hand how socialized medicine im- 
pairs the care for the patient and un- 
dermines research and the medical 
profession, bought 5000 copies, per- 
sonally; wrote a letter of commenda- 
tion about the book to his present 
and former patients and offered each 
.” He also bragged 
that a Florida surgeon distributed 
1000 copies of the book himself and 
“caused the distribution” of tens of 
150,000 
Readers Digest reprints in the state. 

The Committee for Constitutional 
Government was also enlisted in the 
AMA’s fight to block any federal aid 
to medical schools in the Eighty-first 
They the House 


a free copy. . . 


thousands of copies and 


Congress. wired 





ON THE LEVEL 


Impressed with the occupation authorities’ habit of writing from left to right, 
the Japanese Metropolitan Government in Tokyo has ordered ail officials to write 
horizontally instead of vertically—News item. 


Vertical writing is out in Japan, 
At least among certain officials. 
Henceforth horizontal they'll write, to a man, 
Their words and their smallest initials. 


Enough they have had of the up and the down, 
Of being a trifle too heady, 

And now, we are told, the young men about town 
Are taking a course that’s more steady. 


W hile pleased that to ways of the West they’re inclined, 
And have such a fond predilection, 

We hope that not only their writing but minds 
Keep moving in such a direction. 


—Richard Armour 








Rules Committee urging that the bill 
be held up. 

Oregon doctors, whose medical so- 
ciety is the subject of an anti-trust 
suit brought by the federal govern- 
ment, have had especially close ties 
with CCG. They have taken large 
quantities of CCG literature for dis- 
tribution in their waiting rooms, and 
bought and distributed 17,000 copies 
of The Road Ahead. Dr. James E. 
Buckley, president of the Oregon so- 
ciety, has been especially prominent, 
and several of his articles have been 
reprinted by CCG and distributed 


widely. 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE 
The CCG even has a special book 


on “socialized medicine”—a lengthy, 
involved and pseudo-scholarly work 
by Melchior Palyi, a Hungarian now 
writing in this country. Compulsory 
Medical Care and The Welfare State 
was financed originally by a grant 
from the National Physicians Com- 
mittee, the lobbying front for AMA 
CCG 
then picked up the publishing rights 
for the Palyi book, and has distrib- 
uted 130,000 copies in the last four 


which was dissolved last year. 


or five months, according to Rum- 
ely’s testimony. Much of the distri- 
bution of the book was financed by 
the Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis 
drug manufacturers. They have put 
up $25,000 so far in 1950 for the 
CCG’s literature, according to evi- 
dence uncovered during the lobbying 
investigation. 

Is it pure coincidence that the 
AMA’s 
drive against “socialized medicine” is 
timed so close to Election Day? If so, 
never has coincidence coincided so 
closely with design. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether the Amer- 
ican public, which has usually shown 
itself to be sharply discriminating at 
election time, will be influenced by 
AMA propaganda—or whether the 
medical-big business lobby will be re- 
pulsed. Who knows? perhaps: even 
the individual doctor himself will 
want to take a peek at his organiza- 
tion’s shocking misalliances. 


current multi-million-dollar 
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DALLIN 


HE ATROCITIES in Korea—the 
oa of some 25,000 unarmed 
anti-Communists—have exceeded, in 
number and in horror, the customary 
Far Eastern pattern. However, it 
would be a great error to hold the 
Korean people, or even the North 
Korean army, responsible for-them. 

The atrocities have been perpetrat- 
ed by a special corps of police, act- 
ing on special orders from above— 
i.e., from a central “security” agency 
in Pyongyang staffed by Soviet MVD 
advisers. The methods applied in 
Korea are in strict accord with the 
usual Soviet wartime system for deal- 
ing with “enemies of the people.” 

If the United Nations decides to 
conduct an investigation, I shall be 
glad to place at its disposal the 
abundant material which is in my 
possession. This relates to the treat- 
ment by the Soviet NKVD 
MVD) during the war of poliitcal 
“suspects” and prisoners on the eve 


(now 


of the German occupation of various 
cities and areas, and following Rus- 
sian re-occupation. This policy, and 
particularly the brutal methods em- 
ployed, bears so striking a resemb- 
lance to events in Korea in 1950 that 
their common parentage cannot be 
doubted. 

We are all inclined to be rather 
skeptical of wartime atrocity stories— 
an attitude which is essentially sound. 
We know that many of the atrocity 
reports of the first World War were 
circulated by the enemy as part of 
psychological warfare. In World War 
II, however, the reality proved far 
more dreadful than the first rumors. 
planned on_ the 


Atrocities were 
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By David J. Dallin 


Kremlin Planned 
Korean Atrocities 


highest level and carried out by 
special teams of killers, since the 
regular troops were found too “soft” 
for the assignment. 

Hitler’s massacres, which surpassed 
in scope and ghastliness all those 
that went before, were put into ex- 
ecution by the Feld-Polizei, Gestapo 
and other special agencies of exter- 
mination. 

In the U.S.S.R., even before the 
Nazi invasion, the NKVD conducted 
mass “operations,” such as the mas- 
sacre at Vinnitsa in 1937 and the 
murder of 9,000 Polish officers at 
Katyn in 1940. As soon as war broke 
out in June 1941, mass arrests of 
political opponents of the regime, 
actual or suspected, were carried out 
throughout the country. The NKVD 
issued a secret order, directing that 
all persons convicted or accused of 
political crimes be “liquidated” if it 
should prove impossible to evacuate 
them before the arrival of the Ger- 
man armies. Soon massacres were 
under way on a huge scale, since, in 
the general chaos, the NKVD simply 
did not care to take the trouble to 
evacuate the prisoners. Before the 
Nazis arrived, the common criminals 
were generally set free, while the 
“politicals” were killed. 

In Rostov, the 
already been loaded into two trains, 
but locomotives proved unavailable. 
At the last moment, cans of gasoline 
were placed atop the cars and ignited, 
with the result that all the prisoners 
perished. The “Radio Center” in the 
city, which had been converted into 
a temporary prison, was burned to 
the ground with the inmates inside. 


prisoners had 


500 other prisoners were evacuated to 
Kupiansk, in the Ukraine, and locked 
in a shed. When the Nazis approached 
Kupiansk, the shed was set on fire. 
On August 15, 1941, the prison in 
Novgord was turned into a funeral 
pyre for all the inmates a few hours 
before the enemy entered the city. 
In Voroshilovgrad, prisoners were 
ordered into the prison cellar, which 
was filled with water, drowning all 
of them. 

The verified facts 


atrocities are so numerous and cor- 


about these 
roborate each other so perfectly that 
there can be no doubt as to their 
authenticity. They are supplemented 
and confirmed by the information 
available on the events that followed 
the Red 


enemy-held territory, when a new 


Army’s_ re-occupation of 
series of bloody civilian massacres 
occurred. 

The Red Army itself took no part 
in these atrocities; indeed, many of- 
ficers and men viewed them with 
horror. The job was performed by 
the special agencies which existed for 
the purpose. such as the NKVD, the 
Smersh and the so-called “Special 
Section” of the Army. 
men who made a profession of be- 


These were 


stiality, who enjoyed complete im- 
munity from punishment, with a 
medal as an additional reward for 
their crimes. In any event, they were 
men who had no choice but to carry 
out their orders: they had to be 
loyal to the regime, since the advent 
of any other might well mean their 
doom. 

The situation in Korea is anal- 
ogous. Neither the people nor the 
troops of North Korea is responsible 
for the massacres reported by the 
UN Commission for Korea. The real 
culprits will be found, firstly, among 
the members of Kim II-sung’s Com- 
munist puppet government; secondly, 
among his squads of professional kill- 
incendiaries, and, finally, 


ers and 

among the “advisers” sent from Mos- 
cow to Pyongyang to teach the back- 
ward Koreans the meaning of “pro- 
gress and “humanity” in the par- 


lance of Communism. 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


The Voice and the Yugoslavs 


The Yugoslav people, who hate Tito as much as Stalin, 


want our propaganda directed against both dictators 


ROPAGANDA is more than words, microphones and 
| ganier brochures; it is, first and foremost, action. 
In America, where advertising has been so successful, 
propaganda has been disappointing. Lack of a strong, 
united, consistent policy is the main reason for this fail- 
ure. There are others. 

The truth is often more difficult to sell than the lie. 
But selling an idea is tougher than selling Coca-Cola, for 
you must believe in it yourself if you wish to market it 
successfully. The truth cannot be concocted out of red 
tape, plus oflice suites, frantic conferences, sleazy memo- 
randa. The truth involves idealism and the burning force 
of personal conviction; it involves a faith and a readi- 
ness to die for that faith. It cannot be compromised or 
equivocated. 

Too many people today are inclined to bring to the 
realm of ideas the spirit of commerce: quick expedients, 
attempts at reconciling irreconcilables, disregard for 
long-term objectives, contempt for the intelligence of the 
“buying” public, smug assurance of personal infallibility. 

What mistakes have been made in the fight against 





On July 22, The New Leader opened a symposium 
on American propaganda abroad with an article by 
its associate editor, Anatole Shub, entitled “How to 
Make the T-Bomb.” In recent issues, we have pre- 
sented the views of Foy D. Kohler, head of the Voice 
of America; Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor: Bela Fabian, Hungar- 
tan Democratic leader; and 
Peter Meyer, Eastern European 
journalist. This week's con- 
tributor is Bogdan Raditsa, who 
first made headlines when he 


resigned as Tito’s press chief 





in Washington. Now teaching 
European history at Fairleigh Dickinson College, he 
has contributed to Readers Digest, the New Republic. 
the Nation, the Annals, Common Cause, and other 
magazines. His most recent article—on “DP Intelli- 
gentsia”—appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Communism! Even in the last five years, when it has be- 
come clear to all that the fight must be made, there have 
been some fateful errors. One of the gravest was to 
regard Communism as a Slavic or Eastern product. But 
it came to Russia from the cafes of Geneva, the Germany 
of Marx, the France of Blanqui, the England of Hobson. 
It has acquired mass followings in France and Italy the 
like of which no Slavic coyntry—not even Russia in the 
days of the NEP—has ever matched. 


‘DEFENSE OF WEST’ SILLY 

Then there is the silly talk about the clash between 
“Western” and “Eastern” civilization, when civiliza- 
tion itself is at stake. Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Turgenev 
are as much a part of the Western psyche as Dante, 
Hugo and Shakespeare. What poet in any language is 
closer to Lord Byron than Alexander Pushkin? In the 
great struggle for civilization’s survival, it is fantastic 
that sheer ignorance prevents the uniting of all peoples 
under the banner of universally shared achievements. 

And it is a sad thing that some people have tried to 
set up capitalism as the main enemy of Communism. The 
issue today is not the right to make a profit, but man’s 
very entity. In Yugoslavia during the first Communist 
terror, | saw how easy it was to annihilate the capitalists; 
the people were not anxious to save their former masters. 
They did, however, dread losing the freedom of their 
own thoughts and their right to believe in God. Com- 
munism’s great sin is not its opposition to free enterprise, 
but rather the fact that it is a ruthless and cruel anti- 
humanism, dedicated to the degradation of the human 
spirit. 

Thanks to Stalin, we are now in a position to fight 
Communism more effectively. Stalin has shown that he 
has no desire to give the masses a higher standard of 
living and more national independence, but instead would 
subjugate them to his own brand of imperialism. But 
that does not diminish the desire of the peoples of the 
world to attain economic and national freedom. Since we 
know that Stalin cannot help the people of the world 
achieve them, we must fight for higher living standards 
and national independence if we hope to win. 

But we cannot wage an effective fight against Stalin if 
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we sit around waiting for him to take the initiative. If 
Stalin has decided to inaugurate a long series of piece- 
meal “thirty-year wars” or “hundred-year wars” in Asia 
and Europe, every second we wait is fatal. For the Stal- 
inist fire can never be extinguished on its periphery, it 
must be quenched at its source. Here Mr. Acheson’s 
scholarly comparison of America to the Roman Empire 
is fruitful in one respect: history teaches us that the 
might of Rome was extinguished by its long military en- 
campment all over the world, its paralyzed center suc- 
cumbing at last to constant incursions from its fringes. 

It is astonishing that after the many intelligent and 
encouraging statements which have come out of Wash- 
ington, from the Truman Doctrine through Point Four 
to the militant defense of the Korean people, so few 


GeneraL DraJa MIKHAILOVICH, shown before his execution by 
Tito—The OWI exaggerated first his victories, then Tito’s, shed 
no tears when he was shot. Yugoslavs can only be skeptical. 


people have grasped the revolutionary implications of 
American policy. The very framers of that policy seem 
to grasp it least. Perhaps this is because the philosophy 
indicated by the landmarks like the Truman Doctrine, 
Marshall Plan, Point Four and the defense of Korea, has 
been to a large extent confined to these landmarks. Be- 
tween these bold expressions of militant democracy lies 
a record of hesitation, half-heartedness, compromise. Any- 
one who knows the Stalinists knows that they despise no 
one more than the compromisers, men like Benes and 
Nehru; and that if they fear anything more than intelli- 
gent conservatives like Churchill, it is former Commu- 
nists and dedicated Socialists like Ernst Reuter, who have 
lost none of their fervor for militant action on behalf of 
oppressed people all over the world. 

Despite the seeming lack of such men in this country, 
America still represents the only idea which has a chance 
to win over Communism. It was the first country to op- 
pose colonialism, at its very birth. It has never coveted 
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foreign lands, and has escaped the European intrigues 
based on national and economic exploitation of colonial 
peoples. At its worst in the adventure against Spain, 
America later acquitted itself with honor when it liber- 
ated Cuba and the Philippines. America, which spends 
much time pondering its own inadequacy, has little to 
be ashamed of. On the contrary, it can be proud of 
having started a never-ending chain of revolutionary 
ideas which have stirred the world, from the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, through Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, Wilkie’s 
One World. These ideas have never made enemies for 
America, although their later abandonment in favor of 
“realistic,” shallow expediency has embittered many. 


FEAR AMERICAN APPEASEMENT 


America thus does have a great message for the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, if only she will utter the words 
that have made her beloved in the past, and confirm these 
words with solemn, uncompromising deeds. America’s 
message is not a smug recital of her own domestic 
achievements. It is not a pat statement of philosophical 
dissent with the Communists either. Nor do the people 
of Eastern and Southeastern Europe, educated to political 
maturity by the Nazis and the Fascists and the Commu- 
nists, have to be convinced that a “Pax Americana” offers 
a superior future to that propounded by the terror- 
merchants of Leninism-Stalinism. What these people do 
tremble at is the West’s bumbling uncertainty in the face 
of the Stalin conspiracy; they cannot understand the 
continued toleration of the Communist traitors in France, 
Italy and Germany; they cannot understand Western sup- 
port for the toppling Tito, who fooled the Allies once and 
seems to be doing it again; they cannot understand the 
West’s contradictory reticence about slavery when it takes 
place east of the Elbe; they despair when American diplo- 
mats talk about eventual “settlements” with Stalin and of 
containing Soviet “expansionism.” 

Western aid to Tito, the policy of sending a thief to 
catch another thief, is hardly a comforting fact to the 
Yugoslavs, who were betrayed to Tito’s tyranny in 
the first place largely through Western complicity. 
The Yugoslavs hate Tito, and so they listen to broad- 
casts which condemn him. For the latest scandals 
and betrayals of the rotten oligarchy, they tune in to 
Radio Moscow and the satellite radios. For fervent op- 
position to all forms of Leninist oppression, they prefer 
the Vatican radio, or the broadcasts from Turkey, Greece 
and Trieste. As for the Voice and the BBC, no matter 
how each justifies itself by pointing to its successful 
competition with the other, neither has made any attempt 
to overcome the tremendous handicap raised by their 
respective nations during the war, when they started 
by glorifying Mikhailovich, and ended by glorifying Tito. 
Since the war, they have shifted from a_ rather 
aggressive anti-Tito policy to a mild neutrality to a 
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VOICE CONTINUED 


slightly pro-Tito policy. But the people do not forget 
cruelty as easily as the diplomats do. 

In preparing this article, I asked some unbiased ob- 
servers from my country to give me their frank opinions 
on the Voice’s Yugoslav broadcasts. Here is one letter 
which came out of Yugoslavia through Europe: 

“The main criticism of the Voice of America is the 
poverty of its content. Political news is scarce. . . . The 
general observation among the people is that those who 
are in charge of preparing news and feature stories have 
lost every last link with the country, are unfamiliar with 


ss 


its conditions. .. .’ 


ANTAGONIZES NATIONAL FEELINGS 


The Voice has unnecessarily entangled itself in another 
snarl. As everyone knows, Yugoslavia is a multi-national 
state with many languages: Serb, Croat, Slovene and 
Macedonian. The fact that there is no “Serbo-Croatian” 
language is accepted by everybody except the prewar 
Pan-Serbian reactionaries who led my country to na- 
tional tragedy. I have before me a letter from a liberal 
Catholic Croatian. It says in part: 

“From the point of view of the Croatian people, every- 
one resents the fact that the Voice has no Croatian lan- 
guage program. Croatian history is completely 
ignored, while the Serbian is completely glorified. There 
is no mention of Croatian national holidays, of facts 
from Croatian history, of Croatian culture and literature, 
of Croatian religious (Catholic) holidays. There is no 
news from Croatia, although there is plenty from Serbia. 
The Croatian people are terribly dissatisfied, in some in- 
stances angry. . . . Even Tito takes into consideration 
the existence of the Croatian language. His radio stations 
from Zagreb, Pola, Rijeka, Dubrovnik and Sarajevo are 
edited in the Croatian language. . . .” 

But the VOA Yugoslav desk, composed almost entirely 
of Serbs (with no Croats or Macedonians), continues to 
use “Serbo-Croatian.” The effect of this mongrel tongue 
is about the same as broadcasts in Cockney would have 
to Americans. Moreover, while the Serbs are Orthodox, 
the Croats are Roman Catholic. 

All this is known to American policymakers. On June 
5, 1950, Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, received an official complaint from 
the Croat Cultural and Welfare Society in Great Britain, 
which stated: 

“The Voice of America simply does not recognize the 
existence of the Croat people, although Croats were 
known as a national individuality on the shores of the 
Adriatic and in the Panonian plains eleven hundred years 
ago, and although they have maintained their political 
and national individuality until the present day. The 
present Red rulers of Yugoslavia, in order to avoid mis- 
takes of prewar Yugoslavia, created, at least formally, 
the Republic of Croatia, recognizing Croat national and 
political individuality. . . . In the face of this fact the 
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Voice of America sticks to the prewar Pan-Serb term 
‘Serbo-Croat,’ which was devised to justify before foreign 
peoples the Serb domination over Croats. In Yugoslavia 
nobody calls himself Serbo-Croat. There exist there only 
Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, Macedonians etc., with their sep- 
arate national life. . . .” 

It is not surprising that the Communists in Yugoslavia 
are citing this to the Croats and Macedonians as evidence 
that the U.S. wants to restore the ultra-nationalist Pan- 
Serbian groups to power. 

This is a rather elementary example which seems non- 
political; there are political issues, too, which I shall not 
enumerate. Suffice it to say that if the Yugoslav people 
are ignoring the Voice, it is not from dislike for America. 

What should be done to make the Yugoslav people our 
allies? First and foremost, America must take a more 
critical approach toward Tito and his dictatorship. Sec- 
ond, it must be emphasized that America’s real friend- 
ship and love have gone and continue to go to all the 
people of Yugoslavia, and not to Tito, Stalin, or Pan- 
Serbian reactionaries. Third, the Voice should respect the 
multi-national character of Yugoslavia, at the same time 
as it encourages a democratic and united Yugoslavia. 
Finally, it must make clear that America is involved in 
a world-wide struggle against tyranny of all forms, and 
that it will not be satisfied by a return to prewar condi- 
tions. By reviving the Wilsonian tradition—uncomprom- 
ising opposition to tyranny, self-determination for all, in- 
ternational justice under law, America can win the hearts 
of the people of Yugoslavia. For if they understand that 
America stands for the destruction of all tyrants and for 
the liberty of all peoples, they will find another alterna- 
tive to Tito and Stalin. 





CONVENTIONAL REMARK 


The New York Convention and Visitors Bureau warned that, 
unless new facilities are built, the city would soon reach its 
convention saturation point.—News item. 


By train and bus and Stratoliner 

Come Lion, Legionnaire, and Shriner, 

Come buyer, seller, stock-and-bond man, 
Come tall and short and dark and blond man. 


They drift by cars and bikes and sled in... 
Hotel rooms all have extra beds in, 

While banquet halls seat banqueteers 

So close that knives endanger ears. 


Yes, walking, cycling, flying, driving, 
Increasingly they keep arriving 

And tax the taxi, fill the phone booth 
And restaurant and every known booth. 


There sounds, however, now a warning: 
On some not-too-far-distant morning 
Beside the Welcome sign will glow 

The neon letters, S.R.O. 


—Richard Armour 
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Wasuincron, D.C. 

MERICAN foreign policy, which 
A: still in a fluid transitional 
state, presents a conflicting and puzz- 
ling picture. Not the least puzzling 
aspect was President Truman’s refer- 
ence after his conference with Gen- 
eral MacArthur to “the excellent co- 
ordination which has existed between 
Washington and the field” in the 
Pacific war theater. 
The statement produced raised 
eyebrows in Washington, where a 
State Department 
plained” last week in a background 
talk that the Communist invasion of 
Indo-China was not being regarded 


spokesman “ex- 


as analogous to the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea. That, in turn, 
had to be reconciled two days later 
with the disclosure that Indo-china 
had been accorded No. 2 priority, 
after Korea, for arms and munitions, 
and that substantial amounts of 
artillery, aircraft and other weapons 
would be shifted from Korea to Indo- 
China as soon as the military situa- 
tion in Korea permitted. 

Another area of confusion is the 
contrast between our emerging policy 
on Korea and our attitude toward the 
latest Soviet proposal for new big- 
power negotiations to end the East- 
West conflict. 

The developing policy on 
victory Korea bears every earmark 


post- 


of preparations for a sell-out of the 
Republic of Korea. Informed circles 
in Washington say this is not Wash- 
ington’s choice, but rather represents 
an effort to appease Nehru and the 
Indians, who have been coldly hostile 
toward the Rhee government. 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Korean Sell-Out 
After Victory ? 


This gives rise to two inconsisten- 
cies. Hamstringing the Rhee regime 
to please Nehru means handing the 
Kremlin a large part of what it hoped 
to achieve in its Korean aggression. 
and, in effect, enabling it to snatch 
political victory from military defeat. 
Another contradiction is the fact that 
the Republic of Korea is a child of 
the United Nations: Syngman Rhee 
was chosen in a democratic election 
ordered and supervised by the UN. 
Undercutting the Rhee government 
means invalidating the UN’s handi- 
work. 

Washington’s concurrence in a UN 
Interim Commission’s resolution re- 
stricting South Korean authority to 
the territory below the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel has the further confusing 
result of, in effect, 
the artificial Thirty-eighth Parallel 
boundary, which a United Nations 


perpetuating 


army is currently wiping out. 

When the UN-supervised election 
was held, the North Korean Commu- 
nist regime prohibited voting north 
of the Parallel and barred UN ob- 
servers. The Republic of Korea left 
100 seats vacant in its legislature. ap- 
portioned geographically to the North 
Korean election districts. 

The Republic of Korea proposes to 
hold the postponed elections in the 
North, as soon as the Communists 
are cleared out, to fill the 100 seats. 
No one has yet explained what is 
wrong with that proposal. Yet, Wash- 
ington supports the UN resolution to 
wipe out the valid elections of last 
May and hold new all-Korean elec- 
tions, without any attempt to explain 
on what reasonable grounds the May 


elections could be nuilified. One can 
only conclude that this stand is moti- 
vated by the hope that a new vote— 
perhaps coupled with a renewal of 
Communist political activity in the 
North—would topple the Rhee gov- 
ernment. 

In sharp contrast to this apparent 
policy of appeasement on Korea is 
our stiffened attitude toward the 
Soviet Union in the UN. In the past, 
the merest hint of Soviet amiabil- 
ity has often been enough to make 
us break all our resolves of firmness. 
Last week, however, Vishinsky’s state- 
ment that the U.S.S.R. was ready to 
come “half-way” in new negotiations 
encounted a new, once-bitten-twice- 
shy skepticism. There was no spirit of 
appeasement in the reply of John 
Foster Dulles, who asserted that 
Vishinsky’s protest against an Amer- 
ican “get tough” policy actually rep- 
resented Soviet displeasure at Amer- 
ica’s “get strong” policy, and that 
Soviet pleas for negotiations were 
intended to prevent the United States 
and the UN from becoming strong. 

A wide gap exists at present be- 
tween American words at the UN 
and American deeds in Korea. Wash- 
ington is asking right now how our 
transitory policy-in-the-making — will 
bridge the gap. 

There is an undercurrent of un- 
easiness in the State Department over 
the possible effects of the still-un- 


divulged conversations on Wake 
Island between President Truman 


and General MacArthur. This un- 
easiness stems from the knowledge 
that the Department’s record enables 
it to play only a weak hand against 
the trump cards represented by 
MacArthur’s military 
There is the further fact that the 


over-all trend of President Truman’s 


achievements. 


opinions has been away from the 
State Department position on foreign 
policy and toward MacArthur’s con- 
sistent view of what should be done 
in the Far East. The Department is 
becoming increasingly anxious as it 
wonders how persuasive the General 
may have been in that two-hour talk 


out in the Pacific. 





Two prominent economists debate 


the question: Is the U.S.S.R. 


a proper example of government 


social planning? 


By Seymour E. Harris 


HE REVIEW of my Economic Planning (Knopf, 

1949) by Dr. W. S. Woytinsky in the July 22. 
1950, issue of THE NEw LEADER gives such a mislead- 
ing impression of my book that, at the invitation of the 
Editors, I reply. 

For the first time in a writing career that has produced 
more than twenty volumes, I comment on a review of one 
of my books. 

This is a time when everyone wants to be counted. His 
review of my book gives Dr. Woytinsky an opportunity 
to declare himself: He is against Communism: against 
planning; and against everything in the U.S.S.R. We 
share much of his distrust. 

But we are also scholars. We should not be moved by 
the passions of the moment. In my book, I urged Amer- 
icans to study planning. I did point out that the Russian 
industrialization achievement of 1928-40 has never been 
paralleled over so short a period in modern times—not 
even by the U.S.A. nor by Japan. However unpleasant 
this conclusion is, I still hold it. 

Dr. Woytinsky can indeed poke fun at Russian statis- 
tics. But I should point out to him that as Editor of the 
Review of Economics and Statistics 1 promoted the most 
scientific study of Russian statistics yet made. That 
symposium, by the most distinguished experts on Rus- 
sian economics, showed that there is a bias in Russian 
statistics which tends to exaggerate the amount of Rus- 
sian output. But the general view was that there was not 
conscious distortion. There is too much internal consis- 
tency for that. More recently, we published Jasny’s 
article, which claims a substantial amount of distortion. 

This is not, however, the main point. I contended in 
my book that Americans should understand the theory 
and practice of planning; for planning is fashionable 
now. And I suggested that, had we understood the Rus- 
sian experience, we would not have blundered as much 
in administering a controlled economy in World War II. 
nor should we in World War III (?). For, by long and 


Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, is a State Department consultant and the 
author of Saving American Capitalism and other books. 


PLANNING AND 


costly experience, the Russian planners have learned of 
the interrelationship of prices, output and wages and the 
need for coordinating controls. We should profit from 
their mistakes. 

On the issue of controls vs. freedom, there is no differ- 
ence between Woytinsky and the writer. We still have 
to be shown that a completely planned economy is com- 
patible with freedom. Possibly the British will show us. 
But, until they do, the Russian system is poison to both 
Woytinsky and the writer. And until they do, I shall con- 
tinue to support the limited degree of planning in peace- 
time suggested by fiscal policy: more spending and less 
taxes in depression, and less spending and more taxes 
in prosperity. A proper application of these principles 
will probably remove the need for regimentation and in- 
fringement of liberty which accompanies planning in the 
Russian model. 


REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 


On the issue of Russian accomplishments, I can only 
repeat that the performance has been remarkable. Dr. 
Woytinsky does not help our Intelligence Departments 
by minimizing the achievements. He quotes figures for 
the production of shoes and other consumption items in 
the U.S.S.R., but these are beside the main point. He 
does not tell us that industrial production in the U.S.S.R. 
rose by 20 per cent between 1948 and 1949 and 27 per 
cent in the preceding year; nor that the output of coal 
is to rise to 250 million tons in 1950 as compared with 
166 million tons in 1940, and of crude steel from 18 to 
25 million tons, and of electric power from 48 to 82 
billion KWH. Nor does he tell us of the ambitious Stalin 
20-year plan (1946-65), which would raise output of 
the basic materials close to our own levels. If he does not 
accept these statistics, the achievements in World War 
II are evidence enough of the large gains made by the 
Russian economy. 

Indeed, this country still produces about three times 
as much as the U.S.S.R. This, plus our high level of con- 
sumption and private investment which may be cut dras- 
tically, is our great advantage in the current crisis. Our 
danger is suggested by Russia’s remarkable progress in 
1928-40 and 1946-50, and the advantage the Russians 


have in allocating resources to war. 
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THE U.S.S.R. 





SEYMOUR HARRIS: WHO IS IN THE VANGUARD? 


Intelligence and the military better count on this 
progress. We can build up a corresponding military ma- 
chine only by planning to divert more resources to the 
military and match the continued industrial gains of the 
U.S.S.R. with steady rises in productivity. And some 
planning is a must. 

Incidentally, Dr. Woytinsky, who is a distinguished 
statistician, does not get a distinction grade as a histor- 
ian. Surely he would not insist that Mercantilist planning 
is on the same level as Russian planning. If the Russians 
are not in the vanguard of the planned economic society, 
who is? 

And, finally, lest the reader misunderstand the book 
under consideration, may I add that Dr. Woytinsky did 
not really review the book. The volume included the 
plans of fourteen countries and attempts to analyze them 
for likenesses and differences. It is far from being a 
eulogy of Russian economics or planning. But the book 
is a warning to the smug American who does not add a 
bathroom to his house without a plan, or undertake a 
contract without planning costs and receipts, but who 
nevertheless allows the issue of a plan by government 
to induce a tantrum. 


October 21, 1950 


By W.S. Woytinsky 


I WELCOME the opportunity Professor Harris’ reply 
gives me to clarify the issue between us. 

I need not answer the accusation that I wrote my 
article in order to be “counted”—the years I have 
spent producing some forty volumes on economic sub- 
jects are answer enough. Neither need Dr. Harris— 
whose extensive writings are sufficient testimony to his 
own beliefs—defend himself against the alleged, and 
silly, accusation that he is a Communist sympathizer. 
Such charges have nothing to do with the issue before 
us. 

The issue, as Professor Harris has clearly stated, is: 
“If the Russians are not in the vanguard of the planned 
economic society, who is?” 

The United States itself has, in some respects, done 
fairly well in building up a free, efficient—and not 
quite planless—society. In other respects, we can learn 
from foreign nations. In the fields of propaganda and 
intelligence we can certainly profit from the Soviets. 
But if Professor Harris can tell us, specifically, what 
else we can learn from the U.S.S.R.’s planning ex- 
perience, and how, he could be very helpful. I doubt 





whether much can be gained from reading official five- 
year plans, which are designed by the Kremlin largely 
for propaganda purposes; and I doubt that Moscow 
itself is the best place to study the “planned economic 
society.” 

“Some planning is a must,” writes Dr. Harris. And 
[ agree. Indeed, no economic progress is possible 
without investment, and no investment is conceivable 
without planning. Moreover, the scope of private and 
public planning is bound to increase with the growing 
complexity of the economic system. 

But what is “planning”? Its form and method de- 
pend on the form of society. In a democratic society 
bke-ed on a combination of individual freedom and 
.~ommunity responsibility, economic planning rests upon 
a combination of diverse activities and controls. In the 
United States, for instance, government planning is 
reflected in fiscal and banking policy, soil conservation 
and reclamation programs, supervision of railroads and 
public utilities, development of atomic energy, and so 
on. The Tennessee Valley Authority is an example of 
far-reaching — and highly successful — democratic 
planning on a regional scale. State and local planning 
is exemplified in the building and maintenance of high- 
ways, bridges and hospitals. Our urban communities 
go in for still other forms of economic planning. And 
industrial long-range planning—especially in mining, 
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PLANNING 


CONTINUED 


petroleum, iron and steel, chemicals and_plastics—is 
carried on by industrial concerns. 

Of course, the kind of economic planning discussed 
above is not perfect. I agree with Professor Harris 
that the experience of other nations can show us how 
to plan more efficiently. 


THE BRITISH EXAMPLE 


During a recent trip to Europe, I was able to ob- 
serve the way in which different democratic nations 
approach the problem of economic planning. The scope 
and methods of planning vary from country to country, 
but the same general principles apply throughout the 
West: decentralization, divided responsibility, individual 
initiative combined with public control. 

The British Government, for example, controls im- 
ports and the allocation of raw materials, builds low- 
rent housing, and operates certain nationalized indus- 
tries — but does not pretend to supervise the pro- 
duction plans of private concerns. In France, the gov- 
ernment, through its plan for the modernization and 
reequipment of industrial plants (the Monnet Plan), 
controls a large sector of industrial investment—but 
does not try to dominate the whole national economy. 
Denmark is a striking case of what can be achieved by 
coordinating individual and cooperative planning with 
democratic controls, in agriculture. In Sweden. plan- 
ning is based on fiscal measures, control over imports. 
public housing programs, and powerful consumer co- 
operatives. In Norway. investments are effectively di- 
rected by allocations of imported machinery and raw 
materials. The Italian Government holds stocks—often, 
a controlling bloc of them—in almost all large corpora- 
tions, and is seriously considering further expansion 
of economic planning in the south along the lines of 
TVA. Holland’s huge dykes are the most impressive 
illustration of far-sighted planning in the fight of men 
against the sea, for more living space and more soil 


for cultivation. 


TWO KINDS OF PLANNING 


Such are the highlights — as I see them — of 
the “planned economic society” under democracy. | 
will not argue with Professor Harris as to which of 
the countries [| have named is the leader in this pro- 
cess, but I disagree that the U. S. S. R. is “in the 
vanguard.” Indeed, that contention presumes, first, 
that Russian and Western economic planning differ only 
quantitatively, in the degree of controls applied; and 
second, that Soviet planning has been more successful 
than democratic planning. For me, however, all talk of 
a “planned economic society” in the U. S. S. R. is 
pointless: there can be no “planned economic society” 
in a totalitarian state, for the simple reason that such 
a state does not admit the existence of “society” as 
a community of human beings independent of the state. 


Certainly the Kremlin must plan. How, otherwise. 
could it drive its labor battalions, supply its army, run 
its collective farms? But in this type of planning the 
interrelationship between prices, wages and output is 
purely incidental. “Coordinating controls” and other 
features cherished by Dr. Harris are, for the Russian 
planners, inventions of the Western warmongers. Their 
planning is technical rather than economic: output is 
determined by military necessity; wages are controlled 
by the subsistence minimum and the limit of human en- 
durance; prices exploit the rural populations for the 
benefit of the urban strongholds of power; coordination 
it but another name for regimentation and terror. 

Is this the system that is “in the vanguard” of the 
“planned economic society”? Without pretending to 
be an historian. I see in the Soviet brand of planning 
simply a revival of the old ideas of the Mercantilists, 
with their characteristic features: absolute supremacy 
of the state over society, and of military needs over 
all of the government’s other goals. 


FREEDOM IS NECESSARY 

There remains the question of the efficiency of the 
Soviet economy. Professor Harris reproaches me for 
nglecting to mention the ambitious Stalin 20-year plan 
(1946-65). I am sorry that my memory lapsed. Which 
reminds me of a story: Once upon a time, there was a 
certain dictator with ambitious plans for the millenium, 
but after he vanished in a big fire nobody could find 
his ashes . . . | am impressed neither with the 1928-40 
achievements of the U. S. S. R., nor with its achieve- 
ments-to-come between now and 1965. When the present 
economic status of Russia is compared with that of 
1918, and with the trend of economic progress before 
World War I, it appears that the Soviet system, far 
from accelerating the industrial progress of Russia in 
relation to that of the world’s, has actually retarded it. 

A “completely planned” slave economy may be ex- 
pedient in time of war, but is utterly inefficient in the 
long run. An efficient “planned economic society” is 
conceivable only under conditions of political freedom, 
under the control of enlightened public opinion. And 
these are precisely the points I stressed in my article in 
THe New Leaper. 

In conclusion, I agree with Dr. Harris on one point: 
my article was not a “real review” of his book. | 
had intended to offer some marginal notes on one 
aspect of his book. Unfortunately, because of THE New 
LEADER’S changeover to magazine format, what I wrote 
was shortened and printed as a formal review (com- 
plete with a picture of Dr. Harris over it). This gave 
a different slant to my notes and made them appear, 
contrary to my intention, as a general appraisal of Dr. 
Harris’ views. I am glad, let me say again, to have had 
this chance to dispel any misunderstanding and to bring 
the discussion back to the heart of the matter. 


The New Leader 
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HIGH AND STEADY LEVEL of 
A employment is generally recog- 
nized as a great blessing. There may 
be room for legitimate disagreement 
as to methods, but every democratic 
government now tries to pursue poli- 
cies which will promote full employ- 
ment of men and resources. 

At the same time, full employment, 
like many other good things, can be 
bought at too high a price. There is 
no unemployment in jail. But only a 
rare crank or eccentric deliberately 
commits a crime in order to get a 
prison term and the assurance of 
work and subsistence. The price-tag 
of full employment is definitely too 
high if it includes loss of personal 
and civil liberties and of the freedom 
to choose and change jobs. A totali- 
tarian state merely extends the meth- 
ods of a jail to an entire country. 

Elimination of unemployment has 
long been a trump card of Commu- 
nist propaganda. The Nazi publicity 
machine stressed the same theme. In- 
deed, if one overlooks the people who 
were deliberately denied employ- 
ment—for “class” reasons in Russia, 
for racial reasons in Germany—+the 
claim is substantially correct. But 
this achievement is purchased at a 
price which few individuals, if the 
issue was honestly presented to them, 
would be willing to pay. 

I remember how strange the en- 
thusiasm of some Americans over 
the Soviet conquest of unemployment 
seemed to me when I revisited Amer- 
ica in 1932 after ten years of con- 
tinuous life in the Soviet Union. It 
was obvious that this country was 
then in the grip of severe economic 
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Full Employment 
Come Too High 


depression, which brought with it 
much undeserved individual suffer- 
ing, bitterness and frustration. But 
between the two undesirable alterna- 
tives of unemployment and compul- 
sory employment, I| felt that the form- 
er was distinctly the lesser evil. 
During my visit to America, | 
met an old acquaintance who was 
director of unemployment relief in 
Milwaukee. He gave me a list of 
foodstuffs and groceries which the 
jobless in that city were entitled to 
receive. When I showed the list to 
a Russian friend after my return to 
Moscow, he nearly fell off his chair. 
“There is not an employed work- 
er in Russia who gets such a varied 
and balanced diet,” he exclaimed. 
“Most 


except those in the highest brackets. 


Communist party members. 
would be glad if they could be sure 
of these food allowances. But our 
newspapers always say that all your 
unemployed are starving. To us, star- 
vation means just that: people swell- 
ing up and dying of hunger.” 

The issue of free versus forced 
employment has been coming up be- 
fore the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. Paul Porter. 
the American delegate. and the 
French Socialist André Philip de- 
serve congratulations for refusing to 
let the familiar Communist propa- 
ganda line go unchallenged. 

Porter emphasized that the right 
to move about, to change jobs and 
to join organizations not shackled 
by state control is fundamental to 
American workers. Americans, he 
said, believe in freedom from fear 
as well as freedom from want. They 


are determined that “the paralyzing 
blight of unemployment shall never 
again descend on our land.” But they 
do not want employment without 
freedom and human dignity. And, in 
a fine burst of sarcasm, Mr. Porter 
hurled at the Iron Curtain delegates 
a question that should be put more 
often to apologists for Communism: 

“Are the barbed-wire _ barriers 
around Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
there to resist the influx of unem- 
ployed workers from the West, or to 
keep people in?” 

André Philip hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he said: 

“If we sent all the people in France 
who do not agree with the present 
government to educational labor 
camps, we would have no trouble 
taking care of many times our pres- 
ent 165,000 unemployed.” 

This, of course, gets to the heart 
of the matter. Had the United States, 
or any other free government, as- 
sumed the powers of a dictatorship 
in the 1929-33 depression, unemploy- 
ment could have been eliminated 
overnight. A dictatorship would have 
assigned everyone to some job. 

This business of regimenting 
people for forced labor begins early 
in the Soviet 1940, 
youths have been subject to labor 


Union. Since 


conscription and, since 1947, the sys- 
tem has applied to girls, as well. 
Moreover, the satellite states, despite 
the glib and superficial observers 
who tell us that the curtain is not 
really iron, are increasingly adopt- 
ing the familiar features of the 
Soviet economic and social system. 
The effect is the complete an- 
tithesis of what would be regarded 
as democratic equality of opportunity 
in this country. As former Ambas- 
sador to Moscow Walter Bedell Smith 
says: “He [the labor draftee] may 
well be stuck on the job for life, 
and any latent ability which might 
have led to professional or creative 
work will never have a chance to de- 
velop.” This is a simple but unsatis- 
factory way of “eliminating unem- 
ployment.” The only employment 
worth having is free employment. 
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Hemingway’s Articulate Ox 


Across the River and Into the Trees. 
By Ernest Hemingway. 
Scribners. 303 pp. $3.00. 


THERE IS A COUNTRY to which all 
of Hemingway’s heroes return, a 
country where lost innocence may be 
retrieved. It is in the background of 
all his stories, novels and sketches, 
perceivable somewhere beyond the 
array of dead soldiers and bloated 
horses, mercenaries and boxers who 
have practiced at their trade too 
long, bullfighters who have lost their 
nerve, hard bitches devouring, like 
wounded hyenas, their own entrails. 
To this country they may return only 
after death has sought them out and 
tracked them down, reaching it per- 
haps after the body has suffered 
much, when the mind lies in the half- 
comatose state between sleep and 
wakefulness. It is the nightmare 
world of the American soldier in an 
‘early story, Now I Lay Me, who has 


“ 


been living for a long time 
with the knowledge that if I ever shut 
my eyes in the dark and let myself 
go, my soul would go out of my 
body.” When we encounter him, the 
worst has already happened, and 
what is left is neither love nor anger, 
but only quiet resignation. 
Overhung with disaster, the life of 
the Hemingway hero is filled with 
unseen, nocturnal dangers, and per- 
haps the measure of Hemingway’s 
achievement lies in the fact that he 
has always been able to suggest the 
vague shadows which lurk in the 
background, without permitting them 
to blur the clean, sharp outlines of 
his prose. For even in the midst of 
death, or, more often, the obsessive 
fear of death, his hero, stripped down 
to the barest and most fundamental 


Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


Contributor to “Partisan Review,” 
“Commentary,” “Hudson Review” 


human emotions, can respond with 
an exquisite sensory apparatus to the 
natural world. Thus, each act be- 
comes heightened and endowed with 
an almost supernatural value—the 
taking of drink, the making of love, 
the rite of the hunt. These are the 
small which dominate 
Hemingway’s world, the private rit- 
uals which make existence endurable, 


ceremonies 


which his hero must perform well, 
since often there is little else left him. 

He must obliterate will, and the 
need for thought. This is as true for 
the beat-up crooked 
jockeys as it is for Christ, of whom 
in an early sketch, Today Is Friday, 
a Roman soldier insists, “I tell you 


boxers and 


he looked pretty good to me in there 
today.” Here, the analogy between 
Christ and a brave, but unlucky 
bullfighter is no mere tour de force, 
but highlights the limits of choice 
which exist in the universe of the 
Hemingway hero. For the grudging 
respect of the Roman soldier is 
tendered to one whose divinity is not 
only hinted at, but, more important. 
one who has shown himself able to 
subscribe to the oldest code of male 
honor, for devoid of will and the pos- 
sibility of action, he is willing, never- 
theless, to make a good end of it, like 
Ole Andreson in The Killers, who 
turns finally toward the wall. 
Possessed of sensitivity and intelli- 
gence, the Hemingway hero is loaded 
down with a sickening inertia which 
not even the most violent of action 
can dispel. He is, if not a complete 
automaton, the shocked observer to 


whom things happen, who if he is de- 


sirous of preserving anything in life, 
must, like Frederick Henry, negoti- 
ate with it for separate peace. But be- 
trayed once already, he cannot trust 
it further, and divesting himself of 
all emotions but the deadliest one of 
boredom, he waits passively for ‘the 
ultimate security which is death. 
Love becomes real only upon its 
proximity to death, and provides not 
salvation or release, but, at best, the 
tragic foreshadowing of doom. Some- 
times, indeed, it becomes dangerous, 
for it threatens to pierce the shell of 
hard cynicism. Jn Our Times presages 
this, when the young Nick Adams 
discards his first love, and casts her 
symbolically adrift upon the river 
that leads out from the forest, per- 
haps the parent of that river in A 
Farewell To Arms wherein Frederick 
Henry is to perform his self-immola- 
tion. When this is done, he can slip 
back into the state of mindlessness, 
that state which is the ultimate re- 
sponse to a world in which “. . . there 
is no finish to a war .. .,” return to 
the adolescent role of huntsman, 
where Truth and Love and Beauty 
are achieved only through the sym- 
bolic act of “killing well.” 


terms, his matadors and bulls seem 


In these 


closer to one another than any pair 
of lovers he has ever created. 
If Frederick Nick 


Adams are the creations of a young, 


Henry and 


post-adolescent Hemingway unable 
to surrender completely his basic in- 
nocence and naiveté, then Colonel 
Cantwell is, assuredly, his change-of- 


life child. For Across The River And 
Into The Trees is filled with all the 
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surly anger of a man who has sensed 
that his virility is suspect. If noth- 
ing else, we can feel the agonizing 
tension of the middle-aged Colonel 
sucking in his gut to prove that stom- 
ach muscles are as taut as ever, as 
he stands before a mirror scrutiniz- 
ing the battered gladiator’s face, its 
welts and ridges, the leg that twitches 
with each change of season, the pow- 
erful chest (with its one defective 
muscle), assuring himself that, after 
all, he is still a pretty damn good 
hunter, drinker and lover. 

This is the Hemingway hero in 
extremis, the game old boxer who 
has lost some of his early speed, but 
who knows that the years have made 
him only craftier, that at close quar- 
ters the deadly punch is still danger- 
ous. Or, more accurately, this is 
what is left of him after each episode 
in modern warfare has taken its sus- 
tenance from his flesh, till now, sus- 
taining himself with mannitol-hex- 
anitrate tablets, he waits for the final 
heart attack. 

The title is drawn from the last 
words of General Stonewall Jackson, 
who, shot by one of his own pickets, 
cried out to his men as they carried 
him, “No, no, let us cross over the 
river and rest under the shade of the 
For Colonel Cantwell, like 


Jackson, has been destroyed by one 


trees.” 


of those accidents of war—in his 
case, a regiment under his command 
mysteriously wiped out. As a result, 
he has been demoted to the rank of 
Colonel, and much of the novel is 
devoted to his bitter rage over this 
fact. A member of that small but 
holy caste of men for whom Hem- 
ingway speaks in guttural monosyl- 
lables—“those who have fought or 
been mutilated”—he is a Frederick 
Henry grown old and somewhat bit- 
ter, wavering between self-pity and 
rage, attempting to encompass within 
a few short days the hunting and 
loving which will soon be closed off 
forever, the hard guy assuming a 
sentimental softness which ill be- 
comes him. He is filled with all sorts 
of opinions, upon the nature of war, 
American Generals, ex-haberdashers 
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in the White House, the way Valpo- 
licella must be poured, the art of 
negotiating with headwaiters. At 
times he is mellow, but it is a mel- 
lowness covered over by a drunken 
haze. 

All of this is interfused with some 
of the most marvelous descriptions 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


which Hemingway has ever set down 
—the sense of light coming into 
darkness; the movement of a_ boat 
through water; the fall of a bird 
from flight; the long automobile ride 
through the North Italian country- 
side. Moving in and out of the scene 
like a dark angel is the Colonel’s 
girl, Renata, who can trace her an- 
cestry back to the doges, soothing 
the fear from the Colonel’s body with 
her awed admiration for his love- 
prowess, straight and slim as any 
Hemingway heroine, and _ invested 
with no more reality than a mas- 
turbation fantasy. 

Many years ago, Wyndham Lewis 
observed that if an ox could talk, 
he would speak like a Hemingway 
character. The strange thing about 
Across The River And Into The 
Trees is that the ox is more articulate 
than he has ever been, and we look 





in vain for the old Hemingway hero 
who fought the lonely and _ useless 
fight against a terrorizing world 
which “. . . kills the very good and 
the very gentle and the very brave 
impartially . . .,” the voice made 
cold and harsh and blank by its re- 
cital of grief. What has gone from 
Colonel Cantwell is not so much the 
innocence and choked despair, but 
the sense of the individual reacting 
freshly and spontaneously to sensa- 
tion. For he is little more than the 
heavy-handed American tourist, de- 
manding tribute from head-waiters, 
the man for whom Europe has be- 
come a_ gigantic, if deteriorated 
cuisine. 

Perhaps the most disturbing thing 
about the novel is to run across pas- 
sages which show touches here and 
there of the former artistic integrity, 
only to see them muffled by a sloppi- 
ness which would have been virtually 
inconceivable in the old Hemingway, 
so that often the result is almost self- 
satire. Somehow everything seems 
second-hand and processed, almost as 
beat-up in the recounting as_ the 
Colonel’s poor body. This is true par- 
ticularly of the war episodes, which 
are filled with boasts and _ self- 
posturing, recalling not the retreat 
from Caporetto or El Sordo on the 
hilltop, but the false cynicism of a 
foreign correspondent who must pad 
his dispatches. 

If in A Farewell To Arms and 
The Sun Also Rises Hemingway was 
the spokesman for the generation of 
the twenties who had missed the first 
identify 


wistful rebellion with the attitudes 


war and could their own 


his heroes proclaimed, for whom 
does he speak now? It would appear 
as though Across The River And Into 
The Trees were intended perhaps for 
the same generation, grown older and 
flabbier. having long discarded its re- 
belliousness, the generation which 
has chosen to exalt the public image 
Hemingway himself has chosen—not 
the conscientious and _ painstaking 
craftsman, but the bearded hunts- 
man, posing with his rifle in a boat 


far too small for his legs. 








Clearing the Fog from Air Power 


Strategic Air Power, the Pattern of Dynamic Security. 


By Stefan T. Possony. 


Infantry Journal Press. 313 pp. 


THIS BOOK appeared more than one 
year ago. Its rigorous logic and 
masterly exposition of that terrify- 
ingly complex phenomenon, modern 
war, did not recommend it to the 
reading public titivated by more 
spectacular and simpler — _ all-too- 
simple—performance. But this cir- 
cumstance has helped Dr. Possony’s 
work to gain in stature. While much 
more recent and more sensational 
writings on air power, authorized by 
its most inveterate and bland ex- 
ponents, have now a dated, withered 
look, Dr. Possony’s thesis has with- 
the test of 


known the 


severe 
facts of 
Korean campaign jibe with his anal- 
ysis of airpower in World War II 
and his forecast of its future role. 

with a 
the 


instrument of a 


stood brilliantly 


history: the 


Dr. Possony is endowed 


keen political sense. He views 


air weapon as an 


$3.00. 
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nation’s political strategy. His ever- 
present awareness of ultimate pur- 
pose removes his discussion of the 
whys and wherefores of air power 
from the realm of light-hearted bru- 
tality in which the bulk of “tech- 
nical” discussion seems to be so thor- 
oughly at home. 

Dr. Possony manages to unravel 
the complex technical problems of 
modern strategy and to assess the in- 
dividual contribution of various 
weapons, air, ground and naval ar- 
maments to total war. Perhaps the 
most lucid discussion of the relative 
merits of area and selective bomb- 
ing now available to the public can 
be found in Possony’s chapter on 
“Total or Selective Bombing?” He 
favors precision bombing and, inci- 
dentally, approximates the opinions 
expressed by ranking admirals be- 
fore a Congressional committee after 
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Possony’s book had gone to press. 
Though Possony acknowledges the 
leading role of air power in a future, 
full-scale war, he does not, as some 
of air power’s less discriminate pro- 
moters do, propose to abolish the 
navy and the army or even to stint 
their respective and peculiar require- 
ments. The last war was triphibious 
war; all available evidence, Possony 
holds. points to the high probability 
that the 


fought in the air, on the ground and 


next war will have to be 


on the sea. The pre-Korea school of 
air power. please copy! 
the 


are 


Possony’s observations on 
meaning of a “balanced force” 
highly relevant today not only to the 
controversy over the allocation of 
strength to the individual services in 
this country. but also to the negoti- 
ations now in progress between the 
Atlantic Pact 
country’s individual contribution to 
the joint defense effort. Dr. 


sony, reviewing the history of mili- 


powers as to each 


Pos- 
tary power, draws the analogy of 
British seapower in the 19th century 
and U. S. airpower in the 20th cen- 
aerial supremacy can be- 


tury. U.S. 
come the instrument of world peace, 
just as the British Navy policed the 
world’s oceans and maintained—the 
servant of a liberal and tolerant yet 
realistic foreign policy—the enviably 
stable order of the age that closed in 
1914. Those who now seek to res- 
cue the United Nations from its in- 
anition will do well to read carefully 
the book’s last chapter, “Air Power’s 
Contribution to Peace.” It contains 
an imaginative blueprint of an inter- 
national air force which could be the 
strong right arm of world law and 
thus supply the compulsive force 
which the United Nations so con- 
spicuously lacks. 
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Sabotage as “l'rade-Unionism’ 


Strike Strategy. 
By John Steuben. 


Gaer Associates. 


Reviewed by Albert Epste'n 
Member of research staff, 
International Association of Machinists 


320 pp. $3.50. 


THIs Is a fine example of how the 
Communist party attempts to sell its 
line as the voice of American labor, 
a double-barreled effort to deceive 
innocent outsiders and guide the 
Communist cadre in the trade unions. 
John Steuben is now editor of March 
of Labor, described by the Daily 
Worker’s trade union expert, George 
Morris, as the “voice of progressiv- 
ism for the rank and file of the CIO 
and AFL as well as of unaffiliated 
unions.” He got this assignment 
when, through the effective exposure 
of his long time Communist associ- 
ation, he lost his job as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New York Hotel 
Front Service Employees Union 
Local 144 of the AFL. He has a 
background of employment with the 
Communist party and Young Com- 
munist League dating back to 1927, 
under his name of Itzak Rijack. 

It is no surprise, then, that, as a 
seasoned Bolshevik, Steuben mas- 
tered Lenin’s instructions of resort- 
ing to “all sorts of devices, man- 
euvers . . . evasion and subterfuge.” 
His first device was to conceal his 
Stalinist role and play the part of the 
labor leader. Decorated with the 
grandiloquent title of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New York Hotel 
Front Service Employees Union, 
AFL, he becomes the author of a 
“manual for labor on the actual con- 
duct of strikes.” Quotations from 
Lincoln, Gompers, Debs, Commons 
and associates, abound. There is no 
mention of Stalin and Lenin, or even 
of Marx and Engels. Communist 
jargon is saved for Party plenums. 
The book must be clothed in Amer- 
ican garb and stamped with the union 
label. 

Gaer Associates, printers for the 
left fraternity, wax eloquent over 
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Steuben’s “long and rugged experi- 
ence in organized labor” and _ pro- 
claim him as a “leader noted 
throughout the country for his cour- 
With unrestrained 
enthusiasm they describe Strike 
Strategy as “the first book of its kind 
and perhaps the most important yet 


age and skill.” 


written for the members and leaders 
of America’s unions, as well as for 
all students of the labor movement.” 

The Editor of Wisconsin CIO 
News swallowed this red bait hook, 
The March 17 is- 


sue reports: “Strike Strategy is the 


line and sinker. 


first book of its kind, and perhaps 
one of the most important and pro- 
vocative for American unionists. ... 
The C/O News does not ‘endorse’ 
this book, but recommends it because 
it is a stimulating, thought-provoking 
work.” 

Communist propaganda does not 
recognize class distinctions, for it is 
equally capable of deceiving the pub- 
lication of the American Trucking 
Association, Transport Topics. In 
the July 17 issue, Mr. L. C. West ac- 
cepts Mr. Steuben as an “American 
labor leader” and his Communist line 
as an “overdose of pro-labor propa- 
ganda.” Though he recognizes some 
bizarre features in the book, he is 
perfectly willing to take Mr. Steu- 
ben’s prescriptions for strike strategy 
as a description of the “thoroughness 
of labor leaders in planning a strike.” 

But there is more to the Aesopean 
technique than a fable for the inno- 
cents: There is also a moral for the 
initiated. While the faithful follower 
will be pained by the omission of 
words of wisdom from the writings 
of his beloved Stalin and revered 
Lenin, he will console himself with 
the quotations from William Z. Fos- 
ter. He will not fail to note the ex- 


cerpts from Foner, Huberman and 
Morris, nor to observe the many 
times International Publishers and 
Workers Library Publishers appear 
in the Bibliography. 

He will be pleased with the clever 
way in which Steuben manages to 
mention the “Communist movement” 
favorably in a number of places. He 
will glory in the reference to “the 
textile strike in Passaic, New Jersey, 
led by the militants of the Trade 
Union Educational League.” He will 
not miss the significance of the ref- 
erence to the Trade Union Unity 
League. He will admire the ingenu- 
ity with which Steuben kills several 
birds with one senteffce: “Some 
newspapers even absolve the leaders 
of the unions involved and put the 
blame for strikes and walkouts en- 
tirely on ‘Communists.’ ” 

He will thrill to its account in San 
Francisco on July 5, 1934, which, 
according to Steuben, became known 
as “Bloody Thursday.” He quotes 
a certain Joseph Roush as saying: “I 
might mention that during one of the 
riots I shot a long-range projectile 
into a group, a shell hitting one man 
and causing a fracture of the skull, 
from which he has since died. As 
he was a Communist, I have no feel- 
ing in the matter and I am sorry that 
I did not get more.’ ” 

The Communist reader will con- 
sider the omission of Soviet Russia 
from the following passage as noth- 
ing less than a stroke of genius: “ 
strikes have been done away with 
elsewhere. Hitler outlawed them in 
Germany and Mussolini in Italy. But 
history shows that where there is any 
vestige of democracy workers fight 
desperately and, if need be, die to 
maintain the inalienable right of free 
men to organize and strike.” 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 





SABOTAGE CONTINUED 


We have already indicated how 
Steuben and the publishers conceal 
the latter’s Communist ties. In an- 
other bit of Leninist subterfuge they 
deliberately fail to acknowledge the 
author’s indebtedness to two other 
Communist tracts, also entitled Strike 
Strategy and published more than 
twenty years ago. The first Strike 
Strategy was written by the same vet- 
eran Communist leader, William Z. 
Foster, three of whose books Steuben 
lists in the Bibliography. Strike 
Strategy Number I was published in 
1926 by the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, the original Commun- 
ist fifth column in the American trade 
unions. The second booklet. called 
Problems of Strike Strategy was 
published for the Trade Union Unity 
League, a federation of Communist 
unions, by the Workers Library Pub- 
lishers, printers for the Communist 
party. It contained the decision of 
the International Conference on 
Strike Strategy held in Strasburg, 
1929, and _ in- 


Lozovsky. 


Germany, January, 
cluded a foreword by A. 
long-time head of the Comintern’s 
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trade-union apparatus. 

From Steuben’s personal history, 
it is clear that his failure to cite 
either of the Strike Strategies must 
be attributed to Communist strategy 
and not to individual wiles. To have 
mentioned either would have entailed 
the destruction of the whole elab- 
orate fiction of establishing the book 
as a “practical manual for labor on 
the conduct of strikes.” 

The same military theme echoes 
through the three Communist tomes. 
Back in 1926, Foster wrote in Strike 
Strategy: “All great generals of his- 
tory have been masters of this strat- 
egy of the militant offensive. Work- 
ing class strike strategists, patterning 
after the brilliant Lenin, must also 
learn to apply its general principles 
in the class struggle.” 

More than a score of years ago, in 
the foreword to “Problems of Strike 
Strategy,” A. Lozovsky spoke of the 
“. . . strike as a form of warfare” 
and outlined methods of “offense and 
defense.” 

Mr. Steuben sings the same tune 
in the interrogative: “Is it possible to 
apply to the battle of social forces 
hasic ideas of military strategy— 
fighting on the offensive; importance 
of morale; elements of surprise; 
discipline: mobilization of reserves: 
capturing the initiative?” 

Foster did not hesitate to give 
strategy of the 


Lenin credit for the “ 


militant offensive.” Steuben pretends 
to turn military historian himself 
and invoke the “fundamental prin- 
ciples of warfare established by the 
great German military _ strategist. 
General Karl von Clausewitz.” But 


every student of Communism knows 





that Steuben found von Clausewitz in 
the Collected Works of Lenin. 

It is not the purpose of this review 
to prove Steuben a plagiarist, but 
rather to expose him as a public en- 
emy. Let us pursue the evil logic of 
the author: “A strike on the rail- 
roads, in the coal fields, in the steel 
mills or in the auto plants has im- 
mediate political repercussions on a 
national, and even international 
scale.” 

Wherever the Communist party is 
strong enough, as in France and 
Italy, action follows the thought. 
Fortunately, in the United States, 
they are not in a position to act im- 
mediately upon Pravda’s latest in- 
structions to the signers of the Stock- 
holm “peace” pledge: “. . . I shall 
stop the trains; I shall refuse to un- 
load the ships carrying war ma- 
terials; I shall not supply fuel for the 
planes; I shall seize the arms of the 
mercenaries. .. .” 

Nevertheless, steps have already 
been taken by the American Com- 
munists to implement this policy of 
sabotage, the first of which is a call 
for a national conference of unions 
expelled or about to be expelled from 
the C.1.0., issued by the Executive 
Board of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, headed by Harry Bridges. 

As editor of March of Labor, Steu- 
ben is undoubtedly to be 
theoretician of the prospective Amer- 
ican section of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that Strike Strategy will 
become its bible and “transferring 
the picket lines inside the plant” will 


slated 


become its text. 
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Christmas 


Book Number 


A special Christmas book number of 
Tue New Leaper will be published on 
December 8. It will feature reviews of 
the season’s most important books, 
essays on trends in European and 
American literature, and criticism of 
contemporary poetry. This will be the 
first Special Book Number of THE 
New LEADER in its magazine form, and 
we hope to make it a helpful guide to 
your Christmas buying. In the mean- 
time, we hope you will watch for these 
reviews of outstanding fall books 
which will appear In Coming Issues: 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Collected Short Stories 
Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
+ 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
Independence and After 
Reviewed by Norman Thomas 
Sd 
Ropert A, DAHL 
Congress and Foreign Policy 
Reviewed by Felix Wittmer 
+ 
Boris SHuB 
The Choice 
Reviewed by Louis P. Lochner 





PENGUIN BOOK 
BARGAINS 


35e ea.: European Painting & 
Sculpture, Newton; Physiology of 
Sex, Walker; Dictionary of Geog- 
raphy, Moore; Life of Jesus, Ca- 
doux; Music 1950; Physical Basis 
of Personality, Mottram; Lives of 
the Great Composers (3 vols). 65c 
ea.: Way of All Flesh, Butler; 
Film, Manvell. Children As Ar- 
tists, Tomlinson, 75c. Add 5c post- 
age per book. Free list of reprint 
bargains. 


Book Reprints, 
Box 35, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
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after winning our greatest victory 


do we have no peace? 


Read 


AMERICA’S 2nd CRUSADE 


by William Henry Chamberlin 


Yalta yesterday ... Korea today! American troops 
would not be fighting in Korea and Russia would not 
have become the menace that it is today had it not 
been for the short-sighted policies of the Roosevelt 
administration. Furthermore, Chamberlin insists, “it 
was implicit in the Yalta agreement that Russia 
would attack the Japanese in Korea.” 


These are strong statements, to be sure ... and 
every one of them is backed by the iron logic of 
facts—facts which every American must reckon with. 
Their importance lies in their truth. Mr. Chamber- 
lin sets forth the truth with the scholarly precision 
and lucid style for which he is already known to a 
large audience. 


William Henry Chamberlin is acknowl- 
edged by many as the greatest American 
foreign correspondent. For fifteen years, he 
wrote for The Christian Science Monitor; 
his column appears in The Wall Street 
Journal; he is the author of many other 
important books. 


$3.75 


At all bookstores, 





en ry 


Publisher of The Great Books 
and of Measure — a Critical 


egnery Journal: Robert M. Hutchins, 


Chairman, Editorial Board 


20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 














FEATHER 


NE DEVELOPMENT Red Chan- 
O™. never caught up with was 
the recent Marxist invasion of tele- 
vision. Twice in the same week, the 
subversive sounds of Marxist laughter 
could be heard throughout the land 
as Chico made his debut on ABC 
and Groucho was seen for the first 
time over NBC. 

\s a Marx Brothers student of 
long standing, I was anxious to see 
these programs succeed. It pains me 
to say that the long-anticipated 
comedy riot did not take place. 
Chico’s show, called “College Bowl” 
(WJZ-TV, Mondays. 9 p.m.). has a 
campus atmosphere provided by cast- 
ing Chico as the good-natured pro- 
prietor of a local soda-fountain. 
From the dramatic standpoint. the 
program. with its picayune love in- 
trigues and simple solutions supplied 
by Chico for the students’ simpler 
problems, has all the characteristic 
nosemarks of a grade B 1930 college 


movie. 





Why is peace with Stalin an 
impossibility? Why must we 
bend all our efforts to wipe 
out Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 


The Russian people’s story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association of 
Former Political Prisoners of 
Soviet Camps) 

The answer to pro-Communist 
and anti-Russian propaganda 
Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Challenge 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 
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RADIO and TV 


By Leonard Feather 


TV Invaded 
By Marxists 


Chico’s props and malaprops are 
not enough in themselves to sustain 
the proceedings. On the first show, 
he had a very short piano solo; the 
orchestra, composed of excellent 
musicians, was wasted on unimport- 
ant background material. and the 
brightest feature was Joan Mann’s 
effective choreography. The sponsors. 
who make soap, had an interesting 
revelation to offer in the commer- 
cials: their product contains a new 
miracle ingredient that causes it to 
remove dirt. 

Three days later. Groucho made 
his bow with the TV version of “You 
Bet Your Life” (WNBT. Thursdays. 
Actually. this is 
Groucho presented was_ the 


version of “You Bet Your 


Life.” with a couple of cameras stuck 


& p.m.). untrue. 


What 


radio 


in front of the participants. 

It would be hard to imagine a less 
imaginative handling of a_ show. 
Long one of my favorite radio items. 
the program gained absolutely noth- 
ing—in fact. it seemed to lose some- 
thing—-with this static visual treat- 
ment. In the first place, it was kine- 
scoped. and the knowledge that vou 
are watching a film deprives the show 
of anv feeling of intimacy and spon- 
There was 


taneity. absolutely no 


background or setting—just a plain 
blank wall. In one shot. Groucho 
wore a coat: in the next. the coat 
was missing. indicating that there 
had been unexplained cuts in the 
performance. The sound of recorded 
laughter from the studio audience 
added to the unnaturalness of the 
whole affair. Moreover. because of 
the restrictions on recording music 





for TV, the music cues and Groucho’s 
cute closing vocal plug for De Soto- 
Plymouth had to be eliminated. 

Groucho’s handling of the quiz 
contestants was as artful as ever, but 
it is to be hoped that the questions 
will not be reduced to the moronic 
level of other quiz shows. Previously, 
in the radio version, the $1000 ques- 
tion at the end of the half-hour was 
pretty tough. This time, Groucho 
asked the quizees to name the capital 
of Korea. 

Another debut last week was that 
of Ethel Waters, in a TV version of 
“Beulah.” The same Tuesday eve- 
ning that Hattie McDaniel appeared 
in the title role on radio at 7 p.m.. 
I had the opportunity to compare her 
performance with that of Miss Waters 
half an hour later in the visual ver- 
sion. 

The comparison, however, is un- 
important; the only thing that stands 
out in connection with either show 
is the stereotyping used for Beulah 
and all the other characterizations. 
Presumably they represent what the 
producers think the agencies think 
the sponsors think the public thinks 
is a typical Negro. This would be 
less objectionable if there were also 
available on the air a regular series 
of programs along the lines of Lost 
Boundaries, Home of the Brave or 
Vo Way Out to maintain a reason- 
able balance. Unforutnately. the net- 
works seem to be quite a bit behind 
Hollywood in this respect. 

Miss Waters is a great artist who 
once charmed Broadway and Harlem 
as a slim, attractive, talented singer. 
It is a shame that Beulah should be 
the only kind of role available to her, 
but she cannot be blamed for wanting 
to make a living and accepting what 
is offered. It is true that there are 
people like Beulah. as Miss Waters 
may argue; there are also white 
people like the condescendingly nice 
employers depicted on the show. 

When it comes to Butterfly Me- 
Queen’s squeaky characterization. 
however, it is time to draw the line. 
There just aren’t people quite like 
that. 


The New Leader 





On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


RCHIMEDES once — remarked: 
_. me but one firm spot on 
which to stand, and | will move the 
earth.” Moving audiences requires an 
equally firm fulerum—something the 
first few plays of the fall season 
scarcely supply. 

Affairs of State,' though its plot 
like its author is transplanted to 
America. is a routine French farce. 
Setting it in Washington. with char- 
acters who are supposedly big-shot 
politicos. is not enough to hide the 
trite pattern. which has recurred fre- 
quently in dramas going at least 
as far back as Moliére: a man hires 
a woman to marry him as camouflage 
for a forbidden affair, only to find 
at the end of the play that he loves 
not his mistress but his wife. Only 
scintillating dialogue could give this 
stale tale new zest; saying “Hello, 
Harry! Bess? Mar- 
garet?” over the stage phone may 
make us think of Truman, but it is 


How’s How’s 


far from true wit. 
Southern Exposure” 

Broadway by way of Dallas, Texas. 

where it was given a warm welcome. 


came to 


The story, however, is set in Natchez, 
Mississippi. An inquiring Northern 
author, come to see why his book has 
been banned, snares a Southern belle 
from her sweetheart and rescues a 
sweet old lady (who turns out to be 
the greatest diarist since Pepys!) 


from her grasping kinfolk. All hokum 


1 Affairs of State. A comedy by Louis Verneuil. 
With Celeste Holm. At the Royale Theater. 

2 Southern Exposure. A comedy by Owen Crump. 
Staged by Margo Jones. At the Biltmore Theater. 

3 Black Chiffon. By Lesley Storm. Directed by 
Charles Hickman. Presented by John Wildberg. 
At the 48th Street Theater. 

4 Pardon Our French. Music by Victor Young. 
Lyrics by Edward Heyman, Choreography by 
Ernst and Maria Matray. Sketches by Olsen and 
Johnson, Scenery by Albert Johnson, At the 
Broadway Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Broadway 


Grab-bag 


and honeysuckle, this play is a folksy 
piece for the sorghum belt. but un- 
suited to colder Northern climes. 

Black Chiffon* was a success in 
London and is made of stronger stuff 
than its name implies. The play 
weaves its dramatic action around a 
psychoanalytical problem, as we watch 
the anguish of a mother who, on the 
eve of her son’s wedding. is arrested 
for stealing a black chiffon night- 
dress. The mother had seen her pros- 
pective daughter-in-law in such a 
gown: but she refuses to accept the 
psychological implications of these 
facts, or to allow her emotional dis- 
turbance to be discussed in court. 
Rather than admit what some might 
consider an excessive love for her 
son, she gives no reason for her deed 
and is sentenced to jail as a thief. 

As the mother, Flora Robson gives 
a warm and illuminating perform- 
ance, probing deeply and mellowing 
the material that the playwright pro- 
vides. Unfortunately, the structure of 
the play does not lend itself to the 
fullest revelation or the most moving 
drama. In tone and general mood, 
Black Chiffon brings to mind The 
Winslow Boy. In both, there is a 
trial off stage. But, in the earlier 
play, some of the tension of the trial 
reaches us through the _barrister’s 
fierce grilling of the boy; while, in 
Black Chiffon, this scéne a faire is 
wholly omitted and its absence leaves 
the last act deplorably weak. 

A certain structural monotony also 
results from the 
which characters appear on stage in 
father and 
mother and 


frequency with 
duologues, as doctor, 
mother and_ doctor, 


father. mother and son struggle in 


turn with the situation. Yet, despite 
these shortcomings, the play con- 
fronts a real problem with dignity 
and a measure of intelligence, pre- 
senting characters that seem alive 
and natural and worthy of our inter- 
est. 

Of the recent plays, the one closest 
to Broadway in its mood is Pardon 
Our French,‘ which marks the mad 
return of Olsen and Johnson (with 
Marty May drawing laughs for the 
Olsen). 


Their revue is as noisy as ever, and a 


temporarily incapacitated 
bit more vulgar. The more of this 
slap-dash, bedroom-and-bath roister- 
ing they dish out. the less you can 
take. The few bright numbers still 
leave the evening tasteless and dull. 
Meanwhile, one artist has come to 
Broadway to show what taste and tal- 
ent can do. The Spoon River Antho- 
logy, Edgar Lee Masters’ volume of 
poetry in which a group of Midwest- 
ern townspeople speak from their 
graves, is an American classic. The 
monologues, moreover. possess rich 
dramatic quality, as Daniel Reed has 
long been demonstrating in private 
presentations. In two Town Hall per- 
formances this year, he has brought 
to the public his inimitable re-cre- 
ations of the Spoon River folk. 
From their graves, all sorts and 
conditions of Americans reveal their 
souls, their inner faith or hidden 
pain or secret urges. Fiddler Jones, 
who would no sooner hitch up his 
plow than he would be called to play 
at a picnic or funeral; Russian Sonia, 
who lived for twenty years in what 
the townspeople thought was matri- 
mony with a wealthy Spoon River 
man; the laundress who saw the town 
through its wash; the hardy pioneers 
and their “degenerate sons and 
daughters’”—all come to life through 
the voice and acting of Dan Reed. 
Reed works without costume, but 


conveys, through his consummate 
artistry, not only the spirit but the 
very forms and features of these 
folk. His performance is a demon- 
stration of wide-ranging acting skill 
and a moving evocation of the people 
of a typical American town. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Lana Turner is back on the 
screen after a two-year absence 
in A Life of Her Own at the 
Capitol Theater. Ray Milland, 
Louis Calhern and Barry Sulli- 
van portray the men in her life. 
Also featured is an all-headliner 
stage show including The Three 
Suns, Andy Russell with Della, 
Jerry Colonna, and Richard 
Himber and his Orchestra. 

Tickets for every seat in the 
theater, for every performance, 
are available in advance at the 
box-office and by mail for the 
Roxy Theater’s “scheduled per- 
formances” engagement of All 
About Eve, with Bette Davis, 
Anne Baxter, George Sanders 
and Celeste Holm. 

Outrage, an Ida Lupino pro- 
duction starring Mala Powers 
and Tod Andrews, is at the Cri- 
terion Theater. Outrage shows 
the after-effects on a young girl 
who has been the victim of 
criminal assault. 

Between Midnight and Dawn, 
a_ shot-in-the-streets drama of 
police activity in a big city, 
starring Mark Stevens, Edmond 
O’Brien and Gale Storm, is at 
the Fabian Brooklyn Fox The- 
ater. The companion feature is 
The Fuller Brush Girl, with 
Lucille Ball and Eddie Albert. 

Sunset Boulevard, starring 
Gloria Swanson, William Holden 
and Erich von Stroheim, is being 
held over at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater. The associate 
feature, Beware of Blondie, stars 
Penny Singleton and Arthur 
Lake. 

A first-run foreign film policy 
has been inaugurated at the 
Beverly Theater, 50th Street and 
Third Avenue, with the Ameri- 
can premiere there of the French 
picture, Sylvie and the Phantom. 
The Beverly will be re-named 
the 50th Street Art Cinema. 

Finian’s Rainbow is back for 
the third time at the Flatbush 
Theater (Brooklyn) on the sub- 
way circuit. The cast is headed 
by Marilyn Day, Larry Stewart, 
P. J. Kelly, Eleanore Gregory 
and Mitchell Agruss. Detective 


Story, starring Chester Morris, 
is back at the Windsor Theater 
(Bronx). 










$e 
Bie. Paramount «cence 


“UNION STATION” 


STARRING 
WILLIAM HOLDEN 
NANCY OLSON 
BARRY FITZGERALD 
Co-feature 
“On the Isle of Samoa” 
WITH 
JON HALL 
















DEAR EDITOR 





America Magazine Did Not 
Back Ukrainian Nationalists 


In the September 23 ‘issue of THe New 
Leaver, I told the story of Peter Yarovy, for- 
merly a member of the Ukrainian Bandera 
group. I quoted him to the effect that the 
Bandera movement is supported by certain 
groups in this country, among whom I men- 
tioned America magazine, a national Catholic 
weekly published in New York. 

I should like to correct this statement. Mr. 
Yarovy actually had in mind the newspaper 
America, published in Ukrainian in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


New York City Davip J. DaLun 


Writer Finds Corsi Gaining, 
Pecora Campaign Lagging 


In my article, “Can the Democrats Survive 
O'Dwyer?” [THe New Leaver, October 14] I 
expressed the belief that Edward Corsi, the 
Republican candidate for mayor of New York, 
could not win. Subsequent events are forcing 
me to change my mind. Ordinarily, in Demo- 
cratic New York, a man like Ferdinand Pecora, 
who also has Liberal party backing, should be 
a cinch. But Corsi, a liberal Republican, has 
been waging so vigorous and intelligent a 
campaign that I think he must be considered 
very much in the running, especially in a 
three-way race. 

It is a source of much regret to have to 
report that Pecora’s campaign has been ex- 
tremely disappointing to date (October 14). 
Although he had to do with the 
O'Dwyer administration, too many of his ad- 
visers and backers did. As the campaign enters 
its last lap, he seems to be their prisoner, and 
tongue-tied to boot. 


New York City 


nothing 


Rosert C. Sprvack 


Correspondent Praises Qualit 
Of New Leader Articles 


Returning from ten weeks in Europe, I have 
found time to go through a number of recent 
issues of THe New Leaper, and I want to 
congratulate you on the high quality of dis- 
cussion on the international level which I think 
it is maintaining. I was particularly interested 
in the article on India signed “Cato” [THE 
New Leaner, July 15). 


Washington, D.C. Epcar ANSEL Mowrer 


Koussevitzky, Washington 
Defenders Upbraid Kurt List 


What is troubling the Bearded One—why so 


peevish all the time? 
I was highly entertained by his attack on 
weeks ago [THe New 


Mr. Toscanini some 


Leaper, July 8] and now poor Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky comes in for a lacing along with the 
“performers” of Mozart’s music who “forget 
that its value lies in the inseparable combina- 
tion of a genuine ‘joie de vivre’ with a deeply 
felt humanity and universally’ [THe New 
Leaver, Aug. 19]. 

Did Mr. List take a poll of the 100 or more 
Boston braves to discover what their emotions 
were while playing this “affable” and “hedon- 
istic’ music? Or is his ear so much more sen- 
sitive than those of other listeners that he not 
only hears what they are playing but also 
what they are thinking? 

And what is wrong with the listener’s fol- 
lowing the “rhythmic motions with his body” 
of even Bach’s glorious and inspiring music? 
Young things just naturally incline to swing 
and sway (and they must have been quite 
young). I do not believe the great man him- 
self would have found fault. 

One receives from music what one is capable 
of receiving—no more, no less. Our good for- 
tune is that we may hear it and take, with 
deep gratitude, whatever it brings of joy, 
beauty or surcease from sorrow. 

Old Lyme, Conn. Ann Bussert-Norwoop 


Kurt List’s knowledge of music in Washing- 
ton [“Washington—A Cultural Wasteland,” 
Tue New Leaver, September 2] appears to 
stem from a dissonant medley of old wives’ 
tales, clippings from the newspapers, and a 
self-righteous abhorrence of bureaucrats. Item: 
“The capital . . . has no legitimate theater.” 
The fact is that the Arena Stage is flourishing 
at the Hippodrome, and the American Theater 
Society is presenting half-a-dozen of Guild and 
other productions which will apparently keep 
the Gayety bright all season. 

Item: “Watergate [offers] . . . an excellent 
acoustical setting.” This can have been written 
only by an absentee voter or a man impervious 
to the sweet drone of Constellations and DC-6’s 
overhead. Item: “The general music situation 

. . is drab and undistinguished.” Only by 
comparison with New York, a city of eight or 
more times Washington’s population. When 
compared with Boston or Philadelphia (whose 
orchestras are frequent visitors), the number 
of top-notch chamber concerts, choral perform- 
ances and recitals makes the capital appear a 
very shrine to Orpheus. 

Item: “The Library [of Congress] Concerts 
are social events.” This carries the “big lie” 
technique to its fantastic, and therefore logical, 
conclusion—unless List’s implication in the 
word “social” is that at least several people 
cents, on a first-come-first-served basis (a week 
are present. Tickets to these concerts cost 25 
before the performances), which usually in- 
volves standing in line for an hour or so prior 


The New Leader 








Tue New LEApDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


to 8:30 a.m. If this is a social event, I fear 
that List’s knowledge of Washington’s social 
life is as superficial as that of its musical life. 
Did he really ever attend a concert in Washing- 
ton, or was he merely once stranded at Union 
Station for an hour between trains? 

Washington, D. C. Atrrep L. CoTcHER 


I must apologize to Mr. Cotcher and other 
Washington chauvinists for some lack of 
clarity in my column on the Washington music 
situation. “The capital of the world’s most 
powerful nation has no legitimate theater” was 
a remark aimed at (1) the fact that for several 
seasons, because of Jim Crow, Equity did not 
see fit to give permission for legitimate per- 
formances—a situation now reso.ed, not by 
the abolition of Jim Crow, but by a compro- 
mise; (2) the fact that Washington has never 
been able to maintain, for any length of time, 
a good, independent-repertory production unit, 
despite some very excellent and valiant at- 
tempts. 

In referring to the Watergate’s acoustics, I 
was naturally talking about the resonance 
yielded by the natural setting, and not about 
the disturbing noise of airplanes from nearby 
National Airport. I am afraid such noises must 
be expected in outdoor concerts in metropoli- 
tan areas (see Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York). 

The general music situation in Washington 
remains “drab and undistinguished” even in 
comparison with smaller cities, such as Boston, 
where a great deal of contemporary orchestral 
music is both performed and commissioned, or 
Los Angeles, where concerts like “Evenings on 
the Roof” have made ancient and modern 
chamber music virtually a civic institution. 

The word “social” referred to the kind of 
attitude detected in many Washingtonians, who 
apparently, like Mr. Cotcher, are more attract- 
ed by the fact that they stand in line for tickets 
than by the music they hear and its quality. 

Kurt List 


PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


. . 
“BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND DAWN” 


Starring 
MARK STEVENS e@ EDMOND O'BRIEN 
Plus 


“THE FULLER BRUSH GIRL” 
Starring Lucille Ball 








ewan SS South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theatre parties 
to do so through KLernard Fein- 
man, Manager of Tue New | 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5.8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 




























SCHEDULED 
PERFORMANCES 






DOORS OPEN 10 AM 


ROXY >K 1st Show-10:30 AM Picture Storts-11:30 AM 
CoC cece ce eee zit Show- 1:45 PM Picture Storts- 2:45 PM 
5 3rd Show- 5:00 PM Picture Storts- 6:00 PM 
LO. 4th Show- 8:30PM Picture Storts- 9:30PM 


A half hour intermission between each show. 
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DARK CITY 
A PRODUCTION 


In 


CHARLTON 


HESTON - SCOTT - LINDFORS 


JAGGER - DcFORE 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-upsand children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





Moscow Dateline 


HE New YorK TiMEs has been unfortunate with its 

Moscow correspondents. For a long time, the paper’s 
representatives were barred from the Russian capital, and 
for the rest of the time they often should have been. While 
such able, disinterested journalists as G. E. R. Gedye, 
Harold Denny and Drew Middleton served the Times ad- 
mirably, the world’s foremost newspaper has also been 
represented by such cynical Soviet apologists as Arthur 
Ransom, Walter Duranty and Ralph Parker (the latter 
now Moscow correspondent of the Daily Worker). 

The Times seems to have come a cropper in Moscow 
once more. Mr. Harrison E. Salisbury, its current cor- 
respondent, has just filed a series of four exquisite dis- 
patches which bear fair comparison with what Mr. 


Duranty wrote in the thirties about the “non-existent 
famine.” Mr. Salisbury’s first three reports describe the 
“betterment” of Soviet life, but it is the fourth—an at- 
tempt to identify the Russian people with the Stalin 
dictatorship—which is most significant. Mr. Salisbury 
actually claims. for example, that the Voice of America 
has few listeners, that there is “no sympathy for the 
(American viewpoint.” that anyone who wishes to make 
a distinction between the Russian people and the Stalin 
regime “may be extremely dangerous.” (Dangerous to 
whom? we ask. ) 

From the point of view of influencing people. these 
claims are so out of line with the observations of scores 
of other reporters and diplomats as to be dismissed sum- 
marily without comment. What is interesting, however. 
is that the MVD censors (who, the Times said. were 
“unusually cooperative’) felt the need to transmit this 
lengthy and unconvincing attempt to hide the mounting 
discontent of the Soviet people with the dictatorship. 
This suggests that the Kremlin has ample reason to dread 
the increasing American awareness of that discontent. and 
the positive American policy toward Russia which is 


emerging from that awareness. 


Incipient Titos Dept. 


R. CHEN Bo-pa, a Chinese Communist writer, has 

some interesting remarks on the subject of “Stalin 
and the Chinese Revolution” in the September issue of 
the Moscow Bolshevik. Among other things, Mr. Chen 
says the victory of the Chinese revolution came about 
“because Comrade Mao Tse-tung, in questions of the 
nature of the Chinese revolution and its strategy, fol- 
lowed the teaching of Stalin, and, in the concrete re- 
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alization of the Chinese revolution, developed the ideas 
of Stalin. . .. Comrade Mao Tse-tung had the opportunity 
of studying the works of J. V. Stalin from all sides. . . . 
With the greatest enthusiasm, the leader of the Chinese 
Communists studied and deeply pondered all the works 
of Stalin he could obtain. . . . In the article “We Shall 
Reorganize our Studies,’ Comrade Mao Tse-tung called 
upon our party to utilize Stalin’s great work, Short 
Course in the History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, as the central educational material for the 
study of Marxism-Leninism.” This “short course,” Mao 
says. as quoted by Mr. Chen, “is the highest synthesis, 
the highest compendium of the Communist movement . . . 
the only perfect example in the entire world of the unity 
of theory and practice.” Comments Chen Bo-da: “Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung is the student and companion-in 
arms of J. V. Stalin. Mao Tse-tung was able to become 
the outstanding student of Stalin, the leader of the vic- 
torious revolution in China, precisely because his methods 
of work and thought are Stalinist methods.” 


The McCarran Curtain 


CCaRRAN’S Law is rapidly becoming as povular as 

Bright’s Disease. In its first fortnight of existence. 
it has: (1) made America an object of ridicule abroad 
(“Go to the U.S.A. and see Ellis Island.” a London news- 
paper jeers): (2) personally antagonized hundreds of 
friendly aliens who came here to learn about our democ- 
racy and contribute to our culture: (3) practically block- 
aded transatlantic passenger traffic: (4) clogged the 
workings of a sufficiently overloaded Justice Department: 
(5) made many a decent American feel ashamed: and 
(6) failed to unearth a single Communist. 

Indeed, some of the world’s biggest Communists—for 
example, Vishinsky and Malik—are safely ensconced 
here beyond McCarran’s reach and are free to do all 
the damage they can. Communist couriers and spies are 
more than likely slipping into the U.S.A. as usual, for 
the simple reason that they rarely travel through normal 
channels. And the local Communist party—which the 
Internal Security Act was supposed to destroy or maim 
continues to function as before. 

Who, then, is the McCarran Law hurting? You guessed 
it-—our friends and Communism’s enemies. For under 
the law, a man who was once a Communist but who is 
today a fighting anti-Communist can enter this country 
only after suffering extreme humiliation and delay, after 
which he can hardly be expected to consider the Mc- 
Carran Curtain less reprehensible than the iron one. It 
may be trite to say so, but Stalin could not have devised 
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a better way to counteract U.S. propaganda overseas. 
Just let a few more Europeans get as far as Ellis Island 
and the whole Continent will soon be saying to us, 
“Phooey on you!” 

In our best judgment—and we were tackling Commu- 
nism long before McCarran knew there was such an 
animal—Congress’ first move when it reconvenes should 
be to put McCarran’s Curtain away in mothballs. De- 
mocracy is still onstage. 


Ain't-Ready Dep't. 


UST WHEN PEOPLE are getting ready to believe that 
J the South is progressing, up pops some lawless band 
to remind us that the Mason-Dixon line is still there. As 
usual, the incident that attracts attention has typical 
Neanderthal overtones, involving the stoning of the home 
of a citizen who disagrees with certain of Dixie’s cher- 
ished stone-age beliefs. What makes this depredation 
more outrageous than usual, however, is that it was 
directed against a member of our federal judiciary—Jus- 
tice J. Waties Waring. 

Judge Waring’s crime, it appears, is that three years 
ago he ruled that Negroes may vote in South Carolina’s 
“white primaries.” Ever since then, both the Judge and 
his wife—-who has subsequently delivered some telling 
speeches justifying her husband’s legal stand—have been 
subjected to insult, abuse and ostracism. The Warings, 
in fact, have frequently found it necessary to depart the 
South to obtain oxygen in less stifling climes. But 
psychological terror does not satiate the totalitarian men- 
tality, and it had to resort to its classic weapon: physical 
violence. 

The role of the FBI in this case, to date, has not been 
exemplary. Its Southern regional director, Wilson Me- 
Farlin, declared last week that “unless something else 
happens, we are through. We are not investigating the 
case.” But what must that “something else” be to impel 
McFarlin to investigate—murder? arson? The theory of 
the Justice Department is that the hurling of bricks 
through the windows of the Waring home is a “local 
matter.” But we thought J. Waties Waring was a Federal 
judge and that his 1947 decision applied to the nation. 
Could be we’re wrong, though, and this is not 1950 and our 
President is only Chief Executive of the Union minus the 
Confederacy. Seems to us we read somewhere that a 
certain James F. Byrnes is Governor-elect of South Caro- 
lina and Mistah Byrnes, suh, is agin encroachin’ Fair 
Deal statism an’ fur States’ Rights—so let common jus- 
tice go hang if it means South Carolina cain’t hev a li'l 
lynchin’ bee of its own! 
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TO OU 
P 


IN THE 


TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


THE New LEaper is happy to announce 
that it has obtained for its readers 
a document of unusual dramatic im- 


portance, to be published very soon. 


My Reminiscences of Samuel Gompers 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


R FRIENDS 


The scene is 1917, Labor is a scrawny— 
but scrappy — underdog, glad to get a 
crumb from the table of big industry. The 
big question is: will labor work with its 
foe, management, in the interests of de- 
fending America? Will management toler- 
ate giving labor a say in defense? Mr. 
Baruch comes up with some little known 
facts about the problem in his exclusive 
New Leaper article, “My Reminiscences 
of Samuel Gompers.” 


What did Bernard Baruch learn from 
Samuel Gompers? How did America 
profit in World War II from their associa- 
tion? A new light is cast on present-day 
mobilization efforts in this story of one of 


i 
' 
| THE New LEADER 1 
— . ' 
; 7 East 15th Street , 
i New York 3, N. Y. : 
' 
1 Gentlemen: : 
; Please reserve, immediately, for my union, 
i copies of THe New LeEaper containing ! 
' Bernard M. Baruch’s story on Gompers, at : 
; the rate of five cents a copy (for bundle 1 
1 orders of 10 copies or more). ; 
' 
i | 
ry ' 
i ' 
1 ' 
1 ! 
1 ' 
' ' 


Union 


Address 


America’s great labor leaders by one of 
America’s great economic leaders. 


Because we believe that this story— 
commemorating the centennial of Gom- 
pers’ birth—is of unusual interest to all 
members of the trade union movement, 
we have arranged to make copies available 
to all unions for distribution by them at 
the specially reduced rate of 5c a copy— 
if ordered in quantities of 10 or more. 


Be sure to inform your union of this 
forthcoming New LeEaper exclusive. Have 
your union send in, at once, its bundle 
order of Bernard M. Baruch’s “My 
Reminiscences of Samuel Gompers.” 
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